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Editorial 





Chester Babcock 


Organizing for Effective Learning 


ORGANIZING the educational pro- 
gram for more effective learning is the 
great challenge facing America’s edu- 
cators in the decade ahead. The chal- 
lenge is not an easy one. Meeting it 
requires, first of all, a willingness to 
break the shackles of tradition which 
to an unfortunate degree limit the de- 
velopment of more effective types of 
organization. 

These limitations by tradition involve 
nearly all aspects of the school program: 
the length of the school day and school 
year, size of class, graduation require- 
ments, groupings, class organization, 
school plant planning, building equip- 
ment, organization of staff and corps, 
and so on. You can add a dozen more 
of your own, and as you do, ask yourself 
the simple question, “Why?” Are these 
traditional patterns of organization based 
on sound research? Or have we too often 
accepted an organizational structure 
which has grown like Topsy and then 
attempted to establish a rationale to 
justify both its existence and its per- 
petuation? 

Meeting the challenge of organizing 
for more effective learning requires, also, 
a more creative approach than many of 
us have commonly employed. These 
post-Sputnik years when the public 
schools have been made the scapegoat 
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for our apparent lag in the probing of 
outer space are years of great oppor- 
tunity for us: public attention is focused 
on the schools; the importance in the 
cold war of at least certain aspects of 
education is recognized—and_ perhaps 
exaggerated; there is an almost un- 
precedented willingness on the part of 
the public to accept experimentation and 
change in the schools, if those changes 
will improve the quality of education. 
In short, the prevailing climate of opin- 
ion is one in which creative thinking 
about educational tasks should be flour- 
ishing. 

How have we thus far met this chal- 
lenge to be creative in organizing our 
schools for more effective learning? Ex- 
amining the changes that have been 
made, or at least recommended, one 
finds considerable evidence for a num- 
ber of generalizations; perhaps they are 
over-generalizations. 

There has been a strong tendency to 
retreat to the past rather than to push 
ahead on the frontier. It is easy to find 
an example. Many school systems have 
fallen back on systems of so-called abil- 
ity grouping that were tried, found want- 
ing, and abandoned 30 years ago. Much 
of what we have learned about individ- 
ual differences has been disregarded. 
Rather than seeking new types of group- 
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ing and more effective ways of deter- 
mining common factors of motivation, 
commitment, interest, aspiration, abili- 
ties, talents, et cetera, we have fallen 
back, in many instances, on traditional 
and highly questionable measures of 
“ability” as the major if not the sole 
factor in grouping. 

Other examples of our failure to think 
creatively about the problem of organ- 
izing for more effective learning can be 
cited; untenable systems of grouping 
are not the only ones. We have too often 
thrust students, because of public pres- 
sure or arbitrary college entrance re- 
quirements, into classes in which they 
have neither interest nor ability. We 
have increased the number of credits 
required of all students for high school 
graduation on the apparent assumption 
that the soundness of an educational 
program is measured quantitatively and 
that whatever is good for one is good 
for all. We have unwittingly promoted 
the fallacy that certain subjects are 
“solid” while others are “soft” without 
raising the simple question, “Soft for 
whom?” We have too often fallen into 
the trap of assuming that to “enrich” 
a child’s educational experience is to 
pour in more of the same, overlooking 
the fact that to enrich truly is to broaden 
and deepen understanding and wisdom. 

We have too often forgotten in our 
“accelerated programs” that the child’s 
rates of mental, physical, emotional, and 
social growth may vary a great deal. 
We have emphasized science and mathe- 
matics for the top 20 percent. But we 
have failed frequently in curriculum re- 
vision to recognize that mathematics is 
an important communicative skill for 
all and that general scientific literacy is 
essential to all for successful living in 
today’s world. We have overlooked the 
fact that the home and the church, as 
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well as the school, play an important 
role in the education of youth. In our 
sometimes confused search for “quality” 
we have too often assumed it to be 
measured by the “quantity” of home- 
work assigned and have left too little 
time for the normal and very important 
activities of home and church. In short, 
in many instances we have become so 
enamoured with the term “quality” that 
we have forgotten not only about bal- 
ance in the program and about individ- 
ual differences, we have forgotten the 
pupils! 

If we are to escape the limitations of 
tradition and tackle creatively the prob- 
lem of organizing our schools for more 
effective learning, the approach must 
be on a broad front. We must critically 
scrutinize every aspect of organization; 
we must raise some searching questions. 


A Critical Examination 


The purpose of this issue of Educa- 
tional Leadership is to make a begin- 
ning toward this kind of careful analysis. 
But the excellent articles prepared by a 
group of educators in whom we all have 
great confidence can only point a direc- 
tion; they can only suggest broad guide- 
lines. The basic responsibility for critical 
examination of existing patterns and for 
sound, constructive reorganization falls 
squarely on the shoulders of the admin- 
istrative staffs at the local level. 

As we carry on this task of reapprais- 
ing our individual patterns of organiza- 
tion for learning, every aspect of the 
school program should be considered. 
We might start by giving attention to 
the prevailing administrative arrange- 
ments concerning the school day and the 
school year. Most school systems still 
operate with a daily and annual time 
schedule originally based largely on the 
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requirements of children in a rural, 
agrarian economy. Pupils in large urban 
centers, far removed from any respon- 
sibility for planting or harvesting crops, 
still follow a calendar which opens 
school shortly after Labor Day and closes 
it from the first to the middle of June. 
The growth and extension of summer 
schools is an indication of a growing 
recognition that the traditional school 
year should be re-examined. Yet many 
schools apparently regard the summer 
program as an “extra,” charging tuition, 
and limiting summer work to “make-up” 
and “enrichment.” 

The daily schedule at the secondary 
level seems equally tradition-bound. 
Some questions come to mind: What 
evidence is there that a period of ap- 
proximately one hour, with time out 
for passing between classes, is the most 
productive time arrangement? Why must 
all classes be taught in periods of equal 
length and for five days per week? Are 
there no priorities? Are there not some 
subjects which could be taught more 
effectively two or three days a week 
over a longer period of time? Does the 
Carnegie unit bind us forever to a fixed 
schedule? Of course, there are problems 
of programming for a principal who 
breaks the simple traditional pattern, but 
capable principals will find ways of 
doing it. 

There is a tendency to consider the 
number of pupils in a class only in terms 
of “average class size” determined by a 
formula that fails to give an accurate 
appraisal of actual class size. It is easy 
to point with satisfaction to an average 
of 28, disregarding the 10 or 15 percent 
of the classes that may have from 35 to 
40 pupils in them. What evidence is 
there on optimum class size? Why do 
we not more often approach this prob- 
lem by considering the purposes of a 
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particular course? Isn't it probable that 
basic purposes in some instances can be 
achieved in large groups while in others 
even 20 pupils might be too many? These 
are only a few of the questions that 
ought to be raised about some of our 
common administrative practices. 

There are also aspects of our tradi- 
tional classroom organization that ought 
to be scrutinized if we are to have more 
effective learning. In the primary grades 
we have long recognized the advantages 
of flexible groupings within classes. 
These groupings change not only from 
hour to hour but from day to day and 
from week to week. Why is this practice, 
used so effectively in primary grades, 
usually abandoned in the intermediate 
grades and almost never employed at 
the secondary level? 

We follow almost universally the prac- 
tice of assigning one teacher to a class 
—on the basis of grade level in the ele- 
mentary school and on the basis of sub- 
ject matter at the secondary level. Why? 
Why do we assume that one teacher 
must be all things to all pupils at a 
particular level or in a particular sub- 
ject? Teachers are no more omnipotent 
than people! Each has his strengths and 
even the best have some weaknesses. 
Why do we not more often assign a 
group of teachers to work with a group 
of children—the teachers working as a 
team, each contributing his best to the 
total teaching load? Are there not ways 
in which the teachers assigned to a par- 
ticular school could be reorganized for 
more effective learning? 

In recent years, the technological 
change which has become character- 
istic of industry and business has pene- 
trated the schools. The products of this 
new technology have not always been 
eagerly employed or even willingly ac- 
cepted. Too often they have been re- 
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garded as a threat. Motion pictures were 
accepted reluctantly; radio was em- 
ployed with skepticism; television was 
regarded with suspicion; and the new 
teaching machines are being viewed with 
alarm. Generally speaking, the public 
is much more willing to accept new 
advances in instructional tools than are 
the professional educators. Industry is 
making greater use of these tools than 
are the schools. Are we carefully and 
objectively examining our courses of 
study and content guides to determine 
how these new tools of learning can be 
used to increase the effectiveness of the 
school program? Are we considering the 
ways in which television can be used to 
supplement the work of the teacher? Are 
we giving proper consideration to the 
ways in which teaching machines may 
liberate the teacher from hours of prac- 
tice or drill work, leaving him free for 
the more important aspects of creative 
teaching? Modern technology has cre- 
ated for us a great reservoir of teaching 
aids. Are we organized to use them ef- 
fectively? 

An important aspect of organizing for 
effective learning is that of building 
planning. Throughout the nation new 
schools are being constructed. Generally 
these are attractive and well-built. Most 
of the planning is sound and consistent 
with today’s educational philosophy. Sci- 
ence classrooms and laboratories, indus- 
trial arts shops, art workrooms, and home 
economics facilities are generally well- 
designed and well-equipped. Too often 
the same cannot be said of the academic 
classrooms. Advances here have not kept 
pace with changing methods and new 
content. Today's mathematics classes 
need laboratory equipment; the social 
studies and language arts classes need 
separate areas for small group discussions 
and committee work; foreign language 
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classes need space for laboratory equip- 
ment; all need adequate storage and fil- 
ing space for the great variety of materi- 
als needed for effective learning. Again, 
there are questions: Are academic classes 
being planned in terms of today’s meth- 
ods or are they still best suited to the 
old question-and-answer routine? Is pro- 
vision made for flexible arrangements? 
Is there adequate recognition of the 
“laboratory” method so advantageously 
used in academic areas? 

Organizing for effective learning is a 
broad topic. It covers every phase of 
educational activity. It concerns all of 
us regardless of our particular assign- 
ments. No one escapes responsibility. 
The problems are ours to solve and how 
well we solve them will largely deter- 
mine the quality of education in the 
decade ahead. 


CuesterR D. Bascock, executive di- 
rector, Department of Instruction and 
Curriculum Research, Seattle Public 
Schools, Washington; and member, 
ASCD_ Executive Committee. 
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Stuart E. Dean 


Why Look at 


School Organization? 


The administrator 
plays a key role 

in improving 

quality of instruction. 


EVIDENCE is mounting on all sides 
that school organization practices are 
coming under increasing scrutiny. In- 
creasingly questions are being raised 
with respect to the way in which school 
structure affects educational purpose. 
Many articulate spokesmen are suggest- 
ing that the administrative pattern of a 
school must be changed in response to 
new demands. Innumerable local com- 
munities are addressing themselves to 
the task of redoing the operational pro- 
cedures of their schools to increase their 
effectiveness. 

Plans, in growing numbers, are being 
proposed which will alter certain time- 
honored administrative practices so that 
the school may be free to meet the needs 
of all children. As these currents are 
assessed it becomes apparent that a 
major question is taking shape on the 








Stuart E. Dean is specialist in elementary 
school organization and administration, Of- 
fice of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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educational front: how should the school 
be organized? In the judgment of some 
observers, this concern bids to become 
a top priority for leaders in education. 

To what can this resurgence of interest 
be attributed? In part, at least, it is 
a product of the times. The movement 
stems from a renewed and revitalized 
public realization of the importance of 
education. One of the by-products of the 
school-community partnership of recent 
years is an examination of the way in 
which a school is organized. Participat- 
ing in this discussion are some who are 
reflecting broad concern, as well as 
others who are presenting particular 
points of view. 

The questions are familiar: Is the ele- 
mentary school curriculum becoming too 
crowded and cluttered? Is it possible for 
an elementary school teacher to be so 
adequately trained and knowledgeable 
in a multitude of subject areas that he 
can teach them all? Is it not apparent 
that our children must be taught more 
content? Does not our present method of 
training teachers produce many insuf- 
ficiently qualified for this newer respon- 
sibility? Are student talent and potential 
being wasted because our schools are 
geared to the level of comfortable medi- 
ocrity? Should we not have more subject 
specialists in our faculties? How can a 
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teacher be expected to meet the special 
needs of all children when he is saddled 
with the responsibility of a common 
level? These are but a few of the ques- 
tions. From such expressions comes an 
exhortation to “do something” about 
“improving” school organization. 

As a consequence, attention inevitably 
turns to consideration of: heterogeneous 
versus homogeneous grouping; the pros 
and cons of ability grouping; track plans, 
accelerated and/or “gifted” programs, 
teacher generalist versus teacher special- 
ist, and a series of “plans.” The inference 
derived from this sort of introspection 
suggests that the school is failing to do 
its job and that the basic fault lies at the 
doorstep of the type of organization. 
Ergo, let’s change the administrative 
structure of the school and the problem 
will be solved. 

In an oversimplified sense, the battle 
lines are being drawn between two basic 
types of school organization: on the one 
hand, one teacher per classroom for all 
subjects; and, on the other hand, a group 
of teachers for subject matter purposes. 
In characteristic American fashion it may 
be argued that there are merits in both 
procedures and that it is wrong to con- 
sider the issue solely upon an either-or 
basis. Doubtless there are some argu- 
ments of reason and logic in each point 
of view. However, for fear that current 
agitation may lead to regressive steps 
and repressive measures, a few cautions 
are in order. 

Certainly the tremendous gains and 
the noteworthy contributions resulting 
from the advancing science of child 
growth and development must not be 
lost for the children of today. The de- 
bate is plagued by a wide range of dif- 
ferences and opinions, accompanied by a 
dearth of proven evidence, to support 
varied practices and sentiments. Objec- 
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tivity is further bedeviled by loose 
semantics, confounded by puzzling para- 
doxes of meaning and application. At- 
tempts of an earlier day to come to grips 
with the problem, through various “lab- 
oratory” plans, were relatively effective 
in adjustment to individual learning 
rates. 

However, these plans did not other- 
wise modify the curriculum to meet in- 
dividual needs. They overlooked the in- 
nate differences of individual potential 
and capability and continued to present 
the curriculum in the single dimension 
of intellectual exercise, without regard to 
other considerations. Finally, no single, 
prescribed organizational pattern can be 
expected to serve all localities and all 
children to a consistent degree. Inherent 
in the very essence of democratic educa- 
tion is the need for a latitude of flexi- 
bility and adaptability so that it may 
serve and react with its immediate en- 
vironment. 


Role of Administration 


In looking at school organization, it 
is important to understand the role and 
function of school administration. There 
is a somewhat basic and widespread cul- 
tural tendency in the American style of 
democratic life to be critical of those 
in authority. It becomes increasingly im- 
perative, therefore, that the true and 
relative role of school administration be 
properly assessed. Administration exists 
as a means.to an end. It is not a control 
function but rather it is a service respon- 
sibility. Unwittingly cleavages and sus- 
picions spring up. 

We must strive for a sincere and re- 
ciprocal sense of sharing the need for and 
the contributions made by both the in- 
structional staff and the administrative 
staff. All tendencies to dichotomize vital, 
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internal relationships must be avoided. 
Administrators have a distinct respon- 
sibility for the creation of an understand- 
ing of the tenet that good administration 
is an essential handmaiden to educa- 
tional service and quality. 

In somewhat the same way, the oper- 
ation of a school must be properly as- 
sessed. A certain amount of manage- 
ment procedure is always necessary. 
This is an inescapable fact of life when 
large numbers of persons are involved. 
It is a basic requisite of a civilized so- 
ciety. The common good, in terms of 
mutual welfare, safety, responsibility, 
accountability, prudence, and preserva- 
tion of individual rights, always necessi- 
tates some measure of systematic pro- 
cedure, prevention, and protection. And 
so is it with a school. Given several hun- 
dred children and a staff of a score or 
more adults, any school administrator 
must evolve effective, efficient, and effort- 
less ways of daily life. These are the pri- 
mary essentials to group action, but they 
must be established, minimized, and held 
in proper perspective. Above all, they 
must not preoccupy the staff to a point 
wherein its major purpose—the instruc- 
tional program—is relegated to second- 
ary consideration. 

Therefore, notwithstanding the cur- 
rent pressure to attack the problem in 
the realm of school organization, judg- 
ment and wisdom tell us that structure 
alone is not a high level goal. At best 
it is only essential machinery which 
underlies an educational program. To- 
day, our first concern should not be how 
to effect an administrative organization 
for children, although this need must be 
faced. A more vital question is: How 
are we going to adapt classroom prac- 
tices to the needs of children? This is 
the imperative challenge for school ad- 
ministrators. 
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Unless, in our desire and determina- 
tion to provide the best structure, we 
relate this campaign to truly significant 
changes in teaching, we may well con- 
tinue to be preoccupied with a super- 
ficial aspect and fail to grasp the gravity 
of the true issue. What transpires in the 
teaching-learning relationship is the true 
measure of a school. The kind of organ- 
ization is only one contributor to the 
educational worthiness of the school. 


Flexible Organization 


The ideal type of school organization, 
probably, is one which reflects a high 
measure of fluidity and flexibility. A 
school structure which permits its pro- 
gram and its staff to adjust readily to 
changing conditions, needs, and values 
will reach greater educational accom- 
plishment. Administrative design will not 
be a control which delimits educational 
opportunity for children but will become 
the service medium through which a 
rich and satisfying educational program 
can be offered. Children will cease being 
sacrificed on the altar of administrative 
expediency. Only then will we have 
learned that organization is to serve chil- 
dren, not children to serve organization. 

In the development of this type of 
school organization and program, what 
is the role of the administrator? In these 
days of pressures, we realize that the 
school administrator carries a heavy re- 
sponsibility. One of the most pressing 
problems for the educational leader to- 
day is how to preserve reason and ra- 
tionale amid clutter and clamor. As he 
sits squarely in the center of this social 
scene he cannot fail to be impressed 
with the virtue of stable judgment and 
wise restraint. Contemporary proposals 
and demands must be evaluated with 
sobering clarity and must be judged 
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against long range perspective. Such wis- 
dom is a top priority in effective educa- 
tional leadership in these times. 
Leadership? Today we discuss and 
deliberate: what it is; why we must have 
it; how we can get it; and why it now 
becomes the panacea for all our educa- 
tional ills. Possibly a more popular con- 
cept has not evolved in years. It is, in 
fact, the very title of this periodical. 
The current ASCD Yearbook tells us: 
educational leadership . that 
action or behavior among individuals and 
groups which causes both the individual 
and the groups to move toward educa- 
tional goals that are increasingly mu- 
tually acceptable to them.”* As of this 
new day it becomes the priceless quality 
for which we have long been groping. 
Actually, however, perhaps this is not 
a totally new, salutary concept. In all 
likelihood this is the very quality for 
which many have long been seeking. 
Perhaps, only now is it securing a new 
and welcome reception. One precaution, 
however, is suggested. Because so much 
is heard about leadership, care must be 
exercised to prevent this new emphasis 
from reducing itself to a lower level of 
preoccupation with stereotypes: plati- 
tudinous stereotypes which evolve into 
hackneyed attempts at a superficial level 
of successful operational management. 
It is generally agreed that most leaders 
possess certain measures of baffling and 
magical qualities which are basically 
God-given; these are the sole property 
of the uniqueness of one’s own person- 
ality. Beyond this point, however, most 
studies reveal that a leader develops this 
skill through careful study of himself and 
comprehensive study of people. The vast 
* Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Leadership for Improving In- 
struction, Yearbook 1960. Washington, D. C.: 


the Association, a department of the National 
Education Association, 1960, p. 27. 
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majority of problems and perplexities for 
school administrators—and, in fact, in 
most man-made enterprises—lie within 
the realm of human relations. 

There are many ways in which the 
administrator can apply his skill and 
knowledge in these areas: tolerance of 
personality differences—strengths and 
weaknesses; acceptance of the seeming 
slow pace of the democratic process; the 
releasing of staff potential to full flower, 
without stifling restriction; the selection 
and assignment of personnel; sheer hu- 
man understanding and kindness. It is 
quite likely that skill in human relation- 
ships—leadership—is the greatest indi- 
vidual contribution the school adminis- 
trator can make towards the attainment 
of educational purposes. 


Improving Instruction 


How can the status leader furnish the 
creative leadership and professional vi- 
sion that will support the kind of organ- 
ization which will result in high quality 
work throughout the school? For a par- 
tial answer, reference is made to a recent 
national survey of public elementary 
school organization and administration 
conducted by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation.” Included in this nation-wide 
study of policies, practices, and trends in 
elementary school administration was a 
question dealing with problems and dif- 
ficulties encountered by elementary 
school principals. 

Against a prepared list of 17 admin- 
istrative functions and duties, respond- 
ing superintendents of schools were 
asked to indicate which responsibilities 
were presenting difficulty to their prin- 

(Continued on page 415) 

* Stuart E. Dean. Elementary School Admin- 

istration and Organization, Bulletin 1960, No. 


11. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office. (In Press. ) 
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Arthur J. Lewis 


Staff Utilization 
To Improve Learning 


THE function of the professional staff 
of a school system is to provide the 
most effective learning experiences for 
its students. In contrast to the studies 
of personnel utilization which search for 
methods of reducing the number of pro- 
fessional staff members, this article will 
consider ways to organize and utilize 
a staff that will increase each child’s 
learning. 

When prime consideration is given to 
the learner and his learning, three guide- 
lines emerge: (a) staff utilization should 
provide individualized instruction for 
each child; (b) staff services should help 
the teacher be more effective in work- 
ing with his pupils; and (c) staff struc- 
ture should recognize the professional 
stature of the teacher. 


Individualized Instruction 


Staff utilization should provide in- 
dividualized instruction for each child. 
To aim that each pupil learn to the limit 
of his ability is not to suggest that each 
child be tutored. For example, appro- 
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Three guidelines assist 
in organizing the staff 
to improve learning. 


priate learning experiences may include 
the use of electronic communication 
media with large groups, discussion ses- 
sions in small groups, and differentiated 
projects for individuals. The guideline, 
however, remains constant—each experi- 
ence constitutes, at the time it is used, 
the most effective instrument of learning 
for each of the individual pupils in- 
volved. 

Unfortunately, many of the present 
proposals for staff utilization either ig- 
nore or greatly minimize the importance 
of this guideline. Some who advocate 
these innovations apparently assume that 
all pupils are alike, or that all are alike 
except for the top few—the gifted. Thus 
they fail to see the need to provide varied 
programs which meet the needs of dif- 
ferent students. 

One support for the first guideline 
is that traditionally our society has 
stressed the value of an education for 








Arthur J. Lewis is assistant superintendent 
in charge of elementary education, Minne- 
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all. The Rockefeller Report, The Pursuit 
of Excellence, points out this interest in 
individuals. “A concern for the realiza- 
tion of individual potentialities is deeply 
rooted in our moral heritage, our politi- 
cal philosophy, and the texture of our 
daily customs.” The report goes on to 
stress the necessity of a quality educa- 
tion for all. “Our kind of society calls 
for the maximum development of in- 
dividual potentialities at all levels.” * 

A second source of support for the 
first guideline is to be found in child 
growth and development studies. Daniel 
Prescott has summarized much of this 
research in his list of six important deter- 
minants in a child’s ability to learn: (a) 
organic factors, (b) the climate of love, 
(c) cultural background, (d) peer-group 
relations, (e) self-developmental fac- 
tors, (f) self-adjustment factors.’ The 
consideration of these determinants of 
learning demonstrates the great range 
of abilities within each classroom which 
must be provided for in any effective 
plan of staff utilization. 

Several experimental programs are 
now being conducted in an effort to 
discover more effective ways to utilize 
the staff. These studies are of two general 
types: those designed to relieve teachers 
by the use of nonprofessional personnel, 
and those seeking better ways to utilize 
the individual competencies of present 
staff members. 

Studies of the first type, which attempt 
to relieve some of the demands on pro- 
fessional personnel, include such varied 


‘ Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc. The Pursuit 
of Excellence, Education and the Future of 
America, Panel Report V of the Special Studies 
Project. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 1958. p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 22. 

* Daniel A. Prescott. Factors That Influence 
Learning. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1958. 
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approaches as: the use of teacher aides 
at Bay City, Michigan; the use of trained 
engineers and research scientists as 
laboratory assistants in Roseville, Minne- 
sota; and the use of a secretary for each 
five or six teachers in the Peabody Col- 
lege Study. To measure these studies 
against the first guideline would require 
a detailed analysis of each. However, an 
innovation would seem to be in accord 
with the guideline if the use of non- 
professional personnel increases the 
amount of time a teacher has for working 
with individual students, without requir- 
ing an untrained person to take over pro- 
fessional responsibilities. In those in- 
stances when the aide is used only so 
that the teacher may deal with a greater 
number of pupils, and therefore pay less 
attention to individual differences, the 
practice is not consistent with the first 
guideline. 

In studies of the second type, which 
provide for a new utilization of the par- 
ticular talents of teachers, the specific 
plan and its effect on the learner must 
again be considered in applying the first 
guideline. For example, the plan of a 
school within a school described by 
Arthur Nagle of Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, is apparently consistent with this 
guideline.* In his plan a team of three, 
four or five secondary school teachers 
forms a small autonomous unit and op- 
erates as a school within a school. This 
organization provides for considerable 
planning among staff members and for 
large blocks of time for classes. This plan 
should increase teacher understanding of 
pupils and provide for greater attention 
to individual differences. 

The use of automatic and electronic 
teaching devices may affect staff utiliza- 

‘Arthur J. Nagle. “The Team Concept in 


Organizing a Secondary School Program.” 
N.A.S.S.P. Bulletin. April 1959. p. 86-87. 
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tion. Any consideration of these teach- 
ing aids should be related to the first 
guideline. For example, use of television 
to present certain types of material to 
large groups of children may have ad- 
vantages if it makes it possible for the 
teacher to give needed attention to in- 
dividuals within the group. Similarly, 
teaching machines, various visual aids, 
and recordings may make it possible for 
the teacher to increase pupil achieve- 
ment. Curriculum workers should be cre- 
ative in discovering how new mechani- 
cal devices can help the teacher provide 
a more effective program of individ- 
ualized instruction. 


Services to the Teacher 


Staff services should help the teacher 
be more effective in working with his 
pupils. Despite a variety of proposals 
for utilization of staff and the introduc- 
tion of new teaching aids, no one has 
seriously recommended the elimination 
of the teacher. Therefore, if we are to 
organize our staff to:improve the quality 
of instruction we must examine ways of 
bringing help to the teacher. 

The professional nonteaching | staff 
for a school system should be developed 
by examining the kinds of help teachers 
need to do their most effective work. 
Such an analysis would identify at least 
three different types of help: assistance 
in programs of curriculum improvement, 
assistance in work with individual pupils, 
and assistance in providing for the co- 
ordination of various services. 

As part of the need for assistance in 
curriculum improvement, many teachers 
desire direct help in improving their in- 
structional techniques. For several years 
the Minneapolis Public Schools have 
provided this type of service to new 
teachers in the elementary schools. Each 
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new teacher has the personal direct as- 
sistance of a teacher of the same grade 
level who has been released from class- 
room duties. This individual, known as 
a helping teacher, has no administrative 
responsibility for the new teacher. The 
helping teacher is available to assist the 
new teacher on any professional prob- 
lem, to aid him in planning learning ex- 
periences, to provide demonstration 
teaching with the new teacher’s class, 
and to plan meetings where the new 
teachers can discuss their mutual prob- 
lems. New teachers have been most 
appreciative of this service, and a recent 
survey of all teachers showed a desire 
on the part of many experienced teachers 
to have the same kind of help. 
Teachers also need assistance in 
another aspect of curriculum improve- 
ment. Effective programs recognize the 
desirability of having the professional 
staff work together in considering the 
objectives of education, in developing 
appropriate guidelines for subject con- 
tent and methods of instruction, in de- 
veloping effective means of measuring 
the results of teaching, and in identify- 
ing appropriate learning materials. To 
conduct this work successfully, teachers 
need the assistance of curriculum con- 
sultants who will coordinate the work 
of the staff and see that the decisions 
made by the group are carried out. 
Teachers need help as they work with 
individual children. If education is to 
help each child develop to the limit of 
his ability, teachers need assistance in 
determining each pupil’s potential and 
in measuring the extent to which he has 
reached this potential. The importance 
of knowing a pupil’s intelligence quotient 
has long been accepted by teachers. The 
value of providing the teacher with ad- 
ditional information about each child 
is being recognized. For example. 
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Symonds has suggested, “ . . . teachers 
need to be helped in their assessment 
or diagnosis of the emotional stability 
of a child. It is as important for a teacher 
to know the anxiety level of a child with 
regard to learning tasks as it is to know 
his I.Q. I foresee schools of the future 
giving children tests to determine their 
anxiety level which will be on a par with 
tests of intellectual level.” ® 

And if the child fails to reach his 
potential, what then? First, the teacher 
needs to understand the basic causes for 
the child’s failure to achieve. Next, he 
needs suggestions as to what he can do 
within the classroom to improve the 
quality of learning for the child. Pos- 
sibly the teacher will need help in plac- 
ing the child in a special class, or in 
gaining assistance from the parents or 
from community agencies in removing 
some of the child’s blocks to learning. 

In addition to assistance in curriculum 
improvement programs, and in work 
with individual pupils, teachers need an 
effective and productive environment in 
which to work. The necessary services 
should be coordinated to provide an effi- 
cient school plant equipped with the best 
available aids, and building responsibili- 
ties should be organized to create the 
optimum morale for teachers. Profes- 
sional personnel need the kind of co- 
ordination and encouragement that will 
make possible their working together 
creatively as they share ideas and de- 
velop plans for curriculum improvement; 
they need the kind of leadership that 
develops a climate conducive to the pro- 
fessional growth of the staff. 

Staff structure should recognize the 
professional stature of the teacher. A 

5 Percival M. Symonds. What Education Has 
To Learn from Psychology. New York: Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1958. p. 71-72. 
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first step in developing this structure is 
to decide what competencies within the 
professional nonteaching staff will pro- 
vide the desired help to teachers. 

Most staffs include curriculum re- 
source people who are experts at teach- 
ing in a certain grade level or in teach- 
ing a certain subject. The instructional 
program will also be improved by 
the services of a child psychologist, a 
school nurse, and a school social worker. 
In actual practice, however, providing 
professional workers from several dis- 
ciplines may work a hardship on the 
teacher, since he must confer with so 
many different individuals to understand 
a single child. In the secondary schools 
this problem is somewhat resolved 
through the use of the counselor. In some 
Minneapolis public schools the functions 
of the school nurse and the social worker 
are performed by one individual in order 
to reduce the number of people with 
whom the teacher must confer. This ex- 
periment has had an enthusiastic re- 
sponse from teachers. Several other 
school systems are instituting counselors 
in the elementary schools to coordinate 
these services. 

Many other competencies could be 
added to the foregoing list. However, the 
key in following the third guideline is 
that the principal recognize the pro- 
fessional responsibility of the teacher 
and the total staff to provide the teachers 
with the most effective help. A school 
system may have all of the needed com- 
petencies on its staff and still provide a 
minimum of help to the classroom 
teacher. In order for the staff to be effec- 
tive, proper relationships between service 
personnel and classroom teachers and 
among various members of the service 
personnel staff must be established. This 
relationship depends upon some basic 
attitudes toward the teacher and teach- 
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ing. All nonteaching staff members 
should recognize teachers as mature, re- 
sponsible, professional co-workers doing 
the important work of teaching boys and 
girls. Personnel on the school staff, other 
than teachers, are there for the express 
purpose of helping the teacher be more 
effective. They should constantly be 
evaluating their worth by asking them- 
selves the question, “How have I helped 
teachers do a better job?” This statement 
of relationship does not minimize the 
importance of nonteaching personnel; 
rather, it is through allowing the creative 
talents of teachers to be released that the 
position of a staff consultant reaches its 
maximum worth. 

Studies in industry show that in gen- 
eral a complex administrative structure 
seems to contribute to poor morale on 
the part of the staff. Accordingly, indus- 
tries have been moving in the direction 
of a decentralized type of organization. 
Harold F. Smiddy, vice president, Gen- 
eral Electric Corporation, has indicated 
some of the basic principles behind a 
decentralized organization. Some of 
these principles seem to be applicable to 
school systems; for example, authority 
to make decisions should be placed as 
close as possible to where the action 
occurs; real authority must be delegated; 
there should be faith that men in de- 
centralized jobs will make sound deci- 
sions in a majority of cases; the organiza- 
tion must believe that an aggregate of 
many individually sound decisions is bet- 
ter for business than one centralized 
plan; the main role for members of serv- 
ice components is to provide help and 
advice so that operating managers can 

® Harold F. Smiddy. “Advantages of Decen- 
tralization in Achieving the Objectives of Large 
Organizations.” Strengthening Structural and 
Operational Patterns in Large School Systems. 


New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1958. p. 67-73. (Mimeographed. ) 
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make correct decisions; responsibility 
commensurate with decision making au- 
thority must be accepted and exercised 
at the local level. 

This trend toward decentralization is 
also apparent in school organizations. 
The project for Cooperative Develop- 
ment of Public School Administration in 
a recent publication, Your School and 
Staffing, has listed the following guide- 
line: “The administrative staff should be 
organized to provide individual persons 
on a staff and individual units in a school 
system with as much freedom for in- 
dividual initiative as is consistent with 
efficient operation and prudential con- 
trols.” 7 Thus the effect is to reduce the 
number of levels of authority within a 
school system and to place much greater 
responsibility for decision making with 
the local school principal and faculty. 
This does not minimize the contribution 
of other professional personnel; the 
principal, for example, should seek the 
advice and counsel of others as a basis 
for faculty decisions. The relationship 
becomes one of a professional person 
providing advice rather than of a super- 
visor dictating policy. 

The manner of operation of members 
of the school staff is more important to 
the success of the educational program 
than is the organization of the staff. 
Although a discussion of democratic ad- 
ministration is beyond the scope of this 
article, the importance of a cooperative 
approach to school administration must 
be emphasized. 

In summary, the staff should be or- 
ganized and utilized to promote effec- 
tive learning of each individual child. 
To do this, services that will be of maxi- 


7 Cooperative Development of Public School 
Administration. Modern Practices and Concepts 
of Staffing Schools. New York: C.D.P.S.A., 
1956. p. 17. 
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mum assistance to teachers must be pro- 
vided. 

These services should be organized 
in such way that they will be of great- 
est benefit to the classroom teacher. 
The provision of the best services, or- 
ganized in the most effective manner, 
is not enough to guarantee a good pro- 
gram of education. In addition, the work- 





School Organization 
(Continued from page 409) 

cipals in terms of first, second, and third 
choices. The list comprised management 
and operational functions; instructional 
program responsibilities; staff and com- 
munity relationships; special educational 
services; and pupil accounting proce- 
dures. 

In compiling the results to this ques- 
tion all answers were weighted on a first, 
second, and third choice scale. The re- 
sults show that Improvement of Instruc- 
tion remains the number one problem for 
principals, with a total weight of 5619 
responses. The second most pressing 
problem is Provision for Exceptional 
Children, with a total weighted response 
of 3753. In third place is the problem 
of Obtaining Adequate Physical Facili- 
ties, with a weighted response of 1482. 
Fourth is Programs of Special Education, 
with 1474. Fifth on this list is the Re- 
cruitment of Teachers, with a_ total 
weighted response of 1082. 

An analysis of these returns shows that 
the perennial problem of relating the 
efforts of the school administrator to the 
improvement of instruction persists. This 
is not a new thought, for traditionally 
and historically the principal has always 
borne this responsibility. Yet, here is 
timely evidence to re-establish the valid- 
ity of the need. As a matter of fact, too, 
it is significant to realize that four of 
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ing relationships within the school sys- 
tem must be based on respect for the 
worth of each individual member of the 
school staff and on an appreciation of 
his professional competence. Only in 
such an atmosphere can the creative 
talent of the teacher be utilized to pro- 
vide the best possible program of educa- 
tion for each boy and girl. 





the first five topics on this list of prob- 
lems for principals relate directly to the 
instructional program. In these days of 
pressures and demands, perhaps it is not 
amiss to conclude that school adminis- 
trators can be most responsive to needs 
and urgencies by becoming more closely 
involved and identified with their pro- 
grams of classroom teaching. 

Yes, we should look at the organization 
of our schools. We need to determine if 
administrative organization is a factor 
which is impeding free expression of 
educational opportunity for children. 
But, in so doing, we should not make a 
fetish of the structural pattern, in the 
misguided faith that organization in it- 
self guarantees the educational quality 
we are seeking. Administrative proce- 
dures can do much to aid a good pro- 
gram but they alone cannot solve the 
problem. 

The rightful place of inquiry lies in 
the classroom. What is being done to 
relate the teaching process and ma- 
terials to the educational needs of chil- 
dren is the proper point of emphasis. 
Through the exemplification of leader- 
ship qualities, by directing his efforts and 
attentions to the instructional program, 
and by increasing his own skills and 
sensitivities in the supervision of instruc- 
tion, the school administrator may play 
a key role in improving the quality of 
the school. 
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Douglas R. Jones 


Space: How Organized, K-12 


TODAY as never before teachers and 
administrators are faced with the impor- 
tant problem of space utilization. A con- 
tinuous search goes on for better use 
of current space and finding more space 
for increasing numbers of students in 
our classrooms. The problem becomes 
more significant as we continue to have 
an increase in the number of children 
without a corresponding increase in the 
number of classrooms. This is an ever- 
present struggle that teachers must over- 
come if our schools are to function prop- 
erly in a modern society. 

No matter how well the school plants 
are planned and built, the role of the 
classroom teacher cannot be overlooked 
in the organization of the classroom 
space. The classroom teacher is the most 
important person in the school organ- 
ization. Also, the educational philosophy 
of the individual teacher plays an im- 
portant part in how the classroom is 


Douglas R. Jones is associate professor of 
education, East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina. 
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Effective and imaginative 
use of space 

is a prime task 

of the school. 


organized. Whether the teacher is tradi- 
tional or progressive will determine to a 
great extent how the space in the class- 
room is used. 

A traditional teacher usually 
prefer a regimented situation with “fas- 
tened-down” desks with very little 
movement and attention to individual 
differences. These conventional teachers 
usually do not teach youngsters at their 
basic levels of ability so the organiza- 
tion of space does not seem so important. 
In the regimented classroom, the oppor- 
tunities for communication and learning 
are not as plentiful as they should be. 
Often the traditional teacher sees move- 
ment in class as a source of disciplinary 
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problems. 

A progressive teacher will try to im- 
prove the space situation in his class- 
room. This teacher usually sees the 
relationship between the activity being 
carried on and the space needed and 
available. Although many classrooms 
have become crowded and have moved 
far from the ideal conditions, the pro- 
gressive teacher still tries to seek activi- 
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ties and procedures that provide for a 
greater opportunity for group learning 
and movement. Rather than give up com- 
pletely, the teachers will try although 
they have to modify their program to 
improve their space situations. It is 
hoped that most of our teachers con- 
tinue to grow and to seek improvement 
to meet the changes that confront us 
today. 

This is not to say that some tradi- 
tional teachers cannot do an effective 
job of teaching. No single method of 
space arrangement will meet the needs 
of everyone. Good teaching is going on 
in many classrooms with traditional 
teachers, but it may be possible that 
more meaningful learning will take place 
with better instructional techniques and 
space control. The importance of the 
“working” philosophy of the teacher and 
the school cannot be overlooked as at- 
tention is focused on space utilization. 


Elementary Classrooms 


Since a majority of the elementary 
schools have self-contained classrooms, 
the teacher must arrange his room so 
that the space can be used to its best 
advantage. In the modern classroom, 
the teacher should have a variety of 
activities for identifying and meeting in- 
dividual and group needs. Flexibility 
and livability seem to be the key words 
in the utilization of space. Careful plan- 
ning by the teacher and pupils must take 
place in order to assure freedom of move- 
ment and flexibility of arrangement in the 
elementary classroom. 

The following activity areas should be 
set up to permit the classroom to serve 
a variety of activities: 

1. An art corner having wall easels; a 
working table with a waterproof top; and 
clay, paper, paints, brushes, and other art 
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materials which should be available at all 
times for both formal lessons and free time. 

2. A science corner with an aquarium, 
terrarium, ample space for exhibits of nature 
and science materials, equipment for simple 
science experiments, and adequate storage 
space for science materials. 

3. A library corner located near the win- 
dow with chairs, library table, bookcases 
with low, open book shelves suitable for 
the large books of the elementary school. 

4. A music center with a record player, 
records, radio, T.V., or small piano. 

5. A work area which should include a 
sink with hot and cold water; work benches 
of desired height, wood, other materials; 
and ample storage space. 

6. A teacher’s area with a desk and a 
chair, additional chairs for adult visitors and 
conferences, and filing cabinets for pupils’ 
records and teaching material. 

7. A teaching area designed for individual 
and group instruction with a teacher’s chair 
and several chairs for the pupils, a chalk- 
board, a hinged chart board, and a hinged 
bulletin board. 

8. A main activity area for games, indoor 
play, rhythms, and projects which should 
be created by moving the chairs and desks. 
As indoor equipment, large blocks and boxes 
to be used in this area for the kindergarten. 


All of these areas should be flexible 
and movable with the possibility of add- 
ing or deleting if necessary. A refrigera- 
tor, recessed in the wall, a small stove, 
a sink, and cupboards, especially if a 
central cafeteria is not available, are 
desirable for the kindergarten. 


Supplementary Spaces 


1. A cloakroom near the door with open 
compartments. 

2. Toilets and lavatory rooms accessible 
from the classroom and the playground. 

3. Space for resting or napping in the 
classroom or adjacent to the classroom. Fold- 
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ing cots, blankets, or rugs that may be stored 
and brought in. 

4. A door opening directly from the 
classroom to the outside playground. 

5. Storage space in the classroom, in- 
cluding space under window seats; work 
counters; tool cabinets; extra drawers for 
games, toys and materials; an exhibit case, 
and flat drawers for paper. An _ outside 
shelter for storage of garden tools, sand 
toys, wheel toys, and physical education 
equipment is desirable. 


Secondary School Classrooms 


The conventional classroom of the sec- 
ondary school has changed greatly in 
the past few years. For many years the 
secondary classrooms were small, barren, 
bleak, gloomy, box-like rooms. In this 
drab cultural environment, a harassed 
teacher was trying to teach students 
under the handicaps of inadequate light- 
ing, poor ventilation, and distracting 
noises. These inadequate classrooms for 
mathematics, language arts, and social 
studies penalized the students a great 
deal. 

The philosophy of the. secondary 
school is also reflected in the utiliza- 
tion of space. Whether the needs and 
interests of the students are recognized 
determines the types of classrooms 
needed. Many high schools have a com- 
prehensive program including courses 
in general and vocational education. The 
various practices of grade, age, and in- 
terest grouping make it impossible to 
describe classrooms for all organiza- 
tional patterns. It will be assumed that 
a comprehensive educational program 
with a departmentalized organization for 
instruction will be used by a majority of 
schools. 

Usually in the secondary school we 
find two distinct types of classrooms— 
the recitation or academic room and the 
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specialized laboratories and shops. At- 
tention in this article will be focused 
on the instructional rooms. 


Academic Instruction Rooms 


Today as the secondary schools begin 
to have a closer look at individual dif- 
ferences, interests and needs, the aca- 
demic classrooms have become learning 
laboratories with special features to pro- 
vide a variety of activities. The modern 
classroom has been lengthened to pro- 
vide more “working area” for directed 
study. Provisions are also being made 
for group activities by obtaining mov- 
able tables and chairs and more space 
is being made available for storing ma- 
terials and supplies to improve instruc- 
tional practices. Reference books have 
been placed in movable bookcases to 
help with utilization of space. Many of 
the situations described under elemen- 
tary classrooms are also being used to 
provide more flexible and livable situa- 
tions in the secondary school classrooms. 


Specialized Laboratories and Shops 


Usually a large secondary school pro- 
vides for six specialized laboratories and 
shops in science, music, art, homemak- 
ing, business education, and_ special 
shops. These special classrooms must be 
built with the purpose of each room care- 
fully planned. 

Many schools have remedied the situ- 
ation by building more space or making 
better use of the current space. One 
school improved its science classrooms 
by removing the “fastened-down” furni- 
ture and designing a flexible laboratory 
with stationary science tables around 
the walls of the room and using movable 
furniture that could be arranged in many 
different ways. Other schools are using 
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museums, school gardens, and_ the 
school’s mechanical installations for 


teaching space. 

In business education, multipurpose 
rooms are planned in which drop-head 
typewriter desks are used so that other 
subjects may be taught in the room. 
Machines on casters that can be locked 
in a stationary position are also being 
used to conserve space. Other examples 
of space utilization in specialized labora- 
tories and shops could be described that 
make teaching at the secondary level 
more effective. 


What Can Be Done 


Ideal conditions and theory are easy 
to describe. Many teachers would cher- 
ish the idea of a modern classroom with 
all the areas just described, but chances 
are they will never teach under such 
favorable conditions. Most teachers must 
teach in old buildings and make the most 
of what they have. Some of our best 
teaching is found in outmoded school 
buildings. The key person, the teacher, 
has faced the problem of space and has 
done something about it. These teachers 
have not been afraid to experiment and 
find new ways of using extra space. 

In the Wahl-Coates Laboratory School 
in Greenville, North Carolina, some of 
the teachers met the problem of the in- 
creasing number of students through the 
use of the adjoining storage room as a 
teaching area for a small group of stu- 
dents for reading. By moving part of 
the group out of the room, the teachers 
were able to have more space for move- 
ment and learning. Ingenuity and cre- 
ativeness helped these teachers to find 
needed space for the teaching of basic 
skills. 

A unique solution to the problem of 
space has been offered by a first grade 
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teacher in Nashville, Tennessee. She has 
removed all the standard furniture from 
her room except about 10 desks. The 
group is constantly involved in several 
different types of activities so that she 
needs only about 10 places for children 
to sit and write. The rest of the time 
they are busy with other types of activi- 
ties in the library corner, the science 
center, or the work area. It is quite likely 
that one reason we have too little space 
in classrooms is that, on the assumption 
that all children need to have a place 
to sit and do the same thing at the same 
time, we have too much of the standard 
furniture. 

Another solution that has been offered 
suggests the use of the top six feet of 
space in most classrooms. It may be that 
around the walls could be located storage 
space for materials with a movable 
ladder, much like that which is used in 
hardware stores. 

Outside space may help to solve the 
problem especially in the warmer sec- 
tions of the country. Teachers can set 
up teacher “corners” outside under the 
trees. For economic reasons, the air 
conditioning of schoolrooms is out of 
the question at the present time for 
most schools. Since heat often becomes 
unbearable indoors, the child will be 
more comfortable outside and will be 
able to learn more easily. Outside cor- 
ridors are built in many schools and may 
be used as a small learning area. Neces- 
sity for gaining space will force many 
teachers to move part of their groups 
outside but close enough for careful 
supervision. Privacy may be obtained by 
having a hedge or wall about four feet 
high around the teaching area. 

In many of our schools we have 
much wasted space in the corridors in 
elementary schools. The space above 

(Continued on page 464) 
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Planning time use 
can help to free teachers 
for creative effort. 


EFFECTIVE utilization of time has 
long been a problem to the classroom 
teacher in both his professional capacity 
as a teacher of children and youth and 
in his private or personal activities. We 
are discovering that there are more and 
more things to do both in our teaching 
activities and in our personal lives and 
that there is only so much time in which 
to do these. Time itself is a fleeting phe- 
nomenon. We think that we have two 
or three weeks in which to accomplish 
a task and before we know it the ap- 
pointed time has arrived. We think that 
there will be time to do something to- 
morrow and suddenly discover that to- 
morrow has come and gone without 
achieving the goal. It is impossible to 
hoard or save time from one day to an- 
other, so what we do each day must have 
meaning and significance. 

How we do use the time at our dis- 
posal seems to depend in a large meas- 
ure upon our deep-felt desires and goals. 
We have all discovered that even when 
we are busiest we can still find time to 
do that activity in which we have a 
wholehearted dedication or an _ over- 
whelming desire that becomes almost 
a compulsion. This phenomenon also 
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Jess R. Beard 


Time: How Utilized 


seems to apply in our professional lives. 
When a school faculty decides with 
enough determination to undertake a 
project in which all members are deeply 
concerned, then time is found to pursue 
that project to its successful completion. 

The problem of how effectively to use 
time in our teaching-learning activities 
in and out of the classroom is not a new 
problem. Teachers since the beginnings 
of formal education have probably grap- 
pled with the basic problem of how to 
use their time and help students utilize 
their time to the very best advantage. 
However, there are certain new facets 
of the problem which gain added im- 
portance in present day society. 

Today there is so much more to learn. 
The increased tempo of living in a civili- 
zation rapidly approaching automation 
has brought with it an increase in the 
knowledge and skills necessary to enjoy 
the full life that has been a reward of 
the developing automation. This means, 
of course, that on the one hand the 
schools are faced with pressures to add 
more and more to the total curriculum 





Jess R. Beard is associate professor of edu- 
cation, Washburn University of Topeka, 
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offerings in an effort to help children 
and youth acquire the matrix of skills, 
knowledge, understandings and attitudes 
necessary to live a successful life in a 
Intercultural and _ inter- 
racial understandings, space-age con- 
cepts, driver education, and global geog- 
raphy are only some of the examples of 
new curriculum areas that were rela- 
tively unknown only a generation ago. 
On the other hand, there are curriculum 


complex era. 


pressures that almost force us to teach 
and to learn better all those subject 
disciplines that have always been the 
backbone of our formal educational sys- 
tem. The increased emphasis upon math- 
ematics, science, and all the forms of 
communication are examples of areas 
that seem to demand greater under- 
standing for effective living in the dec- 
ades ahead. 

Our greater insight into the learning 
process and into child growth and de- 
velopment has also caused us to scru- 
tinize how we use the time available to 
us for teaching-learning purposes. The 
major problem we face in this area is 
how best to use the interests of children 
and youth as a basis for significant learn- 
ings. A second problem is to capitalize 
upon what we know about the learning 
process itself in order to time and to 
pace learning activities for best under- 
standing and retention. 

Use of time also naturally involves a 
question as to the way in which time 
is spent. A few decades ago we placed 
major emphasis upon the quantity of 
time youth spent in pursuing the various 
curriculum areas. Elaborate percentage 
formulas were devised that gave us in- 
dices for the amount of time to be spent 
on the sciences as opposed to the hu- 
manities, on vocational education as op- 
posed to liberal education, and on recita- 
tion as opposed to individual study. 
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Fortunately, curriculum development has 
moved from a quantitative analysis of 
time spent in the various curriculum 
areas to the more fruitful analysis of the 
quality of time so spent. We are, how- 
ever, still plagued by the very human 
trait of divided attention and semi-con- 
centration. Although it is probably im- 
possible and undesirable to eradicate 
this trait, at least we should examine 
with more care the way in which we use 
time in learning activities. 


Aims and Purposes 


Perhaps an answer to at least some 
of the questions raised thus far lies in 


a reexamination of the basic aims and’ 


purposes of education. If a school faculty 
can rather clearly delimit the areas con- 
sidered most important for students to 
explore, then individual teachers have 
guideposts to follow in utilizing the time 
available for instructional purposes. Such 
a delineation would give increased in- 
sight into the desirable emphases that 
education should take. This approach 
would begin to put into perspective the 
hierarchy of values deemed essential for 
youth as they progress through the var- 
ious stages of formal education. An ex- 
amination of these values would im- 
mediately lead to an analysis of how 
students acquire the values and would 
necessitate a restudy of the principles 
of learning and development and the 
way in which time is spent in learning 
can be improved. 

The classroom teacher must also face 
the daily problems involved in effectively 
using his time in his teaching procedures 
and techniques. The relative amount of 
limited time to be devoted to the slow 
learners, the average learners, and the 
accelerated students in any classroom 
is a dilemma facing almost every teacher 
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in the nation. He must make decisions 
regarding the amount of time to devote 
to group instruction as contrasted with 
individual help. He must decide whether 
to use group or individual projects, 
whether to pursue in greater detail 
topic of special interest to his students 
or to proceed to another that may have 
greater significance, and whether or not 
to devote part of his class time to super- 
vised study. 

These are major problems to the in- 
dividual teacher, and in a large measure 
his success and satisfaction in teaching 
will depend upon his ability to acquire 
acceptable solutions. The issues as stated 
are primarily in terms of how the teacher 
uses his time. The same issues, of course, 
apply to the students’ use of their time. 
Although the teacher is concerned with 
how he uses his time in his instructional 
procedures, his primary concern is effec- 
tively utilizing the students’ time in effi- 
cient learning. 

The attempts at unification of the cur- 
riculum areas through the self-contained 
classroom in the elementary school and 
the core programs of the secondary 
school have resulted in teachers being 
responsible for children for longer pe- 
riods of time, and, therefore, being able 
to exercise greater freedom in use of 
the longer time blocks. Fortunately for 
education, the day has long since passed 
when the principal or superintendent 
could look at the clock and tell exactly 
what was going on in any classroom 
under his supervision. With the greater 
freedom given to teachers, however, goes 
the greater responsibility of deciding on 
how to use that freedom. It is becoming 
increasingly important, therefore, for su- 
n 
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pervisory personnel to assist teachers i 
formulating basic criteria for arriving at 
decisions regarding the use of time in 
the teaching-learning process. 
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Criteria for Time Use 


One such criterion has been that of 
stimulation to learn. Stimulation to learn, 
of course, has always been a basic re- 
quirement for learning, but today it takes 
on a new significance. It is patently im- 
possible to learn all there is to learn 
through formal education. Our emphasis, 
therefore, must be upon activities and 
endeavors that will stimulate youth to 
pursue knowledge in aduition to, as well 
as after they have ceased, their formal 
education. Viewed in this manner, the 
joys of discovery and learning become 
all important and time spent in helping 
youth to share this venture can be amply 
justified. 

A second criterion involves the bal- 
ance between activities involved in 
achieving personal needs and _ societal 
needs. This is not really an issue today 
since teachers and curriculum experts 
generally agree upon the necessity of 
such a balance and because the needs 
of society are so far-reaching that per- 
sonal needs usually easily mesh into the 
greater needs of the society. 

A third criterion has been a workable 
understanding of the principles or gen- 
eralizations of the topic being studied. 
We should no longer be content to as- 
sume that students have learned if they 
are able to memorize or repeat facts and 
data to which they have been exposed. 
Rather, we should insist that students 
be able to understand the interrelation- 
ships of the facts, be able to draw gen- 
eralizations, and be able to use the facts 
and generalizations in the solution of 
problems. The key to teaching proce- 
dures can frequently be found in this 
criterion. If it takes 
methods for the student to assimilate 
the materials or knowledge so that he 
can use it, then that additional time has 


additional time or 
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been well spent. Learning without mean- 
ing or insight has little value to the 
learner. The teacher’s objective, there- 
fore, is always to use whatever method 
or time is needed for the student to be 
able to understand with insight and 
meaning anything that is included in the 
curriculum. 

The cooperative development of such 
criteria as the three discussed would be 
most helpful to the individual teacher 
in trying to plan not only his time but 
his students’ time to the greatest po- 
tential maximum for effective and ef- 
ficient learning. 


What Activities Are Essential? 


Today we are becoming increasingly 
aware of the numerous teaching-related 
and nonteaching activities that teachers 
should or must do. The collecting of 
money, the checking of papers, the re- 
cording of vital data, and the super- 
vision of cocurricular activities all take 
an undue proportion of the teacher’s 
time. Kindergarten teachers zip and un- 
zip coats and overshoes while secondary 
teachers “police” the corridors. Although 
such activities may be necessary, they 
are not generally very professionally re- 
warding. No doubt many creative be- 
ginning teachers have been disillusioned 
with the amount of time so spent. In 
some school systems, the amount of time 
spent in such nonteaching duties be- 
comes enormous. In fact, it has been 
estimated that as much as one-fourth of 
the teacher’s time is spent in such routine 
activities. Undoubtedly, such activities 
are at the expense of creative planning 
and stimulating teaching. 

In an effort to solve some of the prob- 
lems of efficient use of teachers’ time, 
many school systems have devised in- 
genious programs, usually of an experi- 
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mental nature. Although some of the 
programs are frankly the result of 
teacher shortage or overcrowded condi- 
tions, they may offer clues for further 
study and analysis. 

The increased use of educational tele- 
vision and of mechanical teaching de- 
vices has opened up vistas of educational 
opportunities. Although it is unlikely 
that such methods will to any great ex- 
tent alleviate the teacher shortage, cer- 
tainly they do help to utilize more ef- 
ficiently the teachers time. Modern 
language laboratories make it possible 
to provide group and individual instruc- 
tion uniquely adapted to the needs of 
the students, and television brings to 
the classroom knowledge and facilities 
not available to the typical classroom 
teacher. 

Schools are becoming increasingly con- 
scious of the need for clerical help and 
are freeing teachers of the more routine 
tasks by hiring secretaries and clerks 
who handle many of the details of pre- 
paring teaching materials and of record- 
ing data. The experimental use of teacher 
assistants has also made it possible to 
free teachers for more creative instruc- 
tional procedures. 

Team teaching and the doubling of 
class sections for demonstrations or lec- 
tures have been explored in some school 
systems. Such methods as these allow 
for adequate preparation time and for 
small sections devoted to individual help 
or to discussion groups. In almost any 
school system one can find some such 
effort aimed at utilizing to the maximum 
extent the teacher's time or the educa- 
tional facilities. We probably need, 
though, to develop our research tech- 
niques so that experimental programs of 
this nature may result in information that 
can be used with a greater degree of 
validity. 
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On the more personal level teachers 
have difficulties in budgeting their time 
for creative living. In an era in which 
skilled workers have more time for rec- 
reational activities due to a shorter work 
week, the demands on a_ professional 
worker are, if anything, more exacting. 
Teachers have larger class size and 
larger class loads, the school day and 
school year are increasing in length, and 
committee and professional improvement 
activities have multiplied. In addition, 
there is an increased desire to participate 
more actively in the cultural, social and 
civic activities of community life. Is it 
any wonder that teachers ask, “Where 
will it end?” 

Children, too, are involved in a mul- 
tiplicity of activities. Organized activi- 
ties such as scouts and church groups 
demand a large proportion of their time. 
Large numbers of children are involved 
in private lessons, generally music or 
dancing, that take much of their time 
and energy. It is not unusual to find 
children and youth involved in after 
school organized activities almost every 
day of the week. Such activities are in 
addition to the hours spent in school and 
any homework that may result from the 
school day. 

The rapid-pace, little-free-time trend 


Those interesting materials 
you heard mentioned as a 
result of the ASCD Conference 
in Washington may be listed in 
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is no different for children and teachers 
than for any other segment of the popu- 
lation. A characteristic of American life 
seems to be that everyone is in a hurry 
to move from one activity to another. 
Teachers who become overly disturbed 
by the pace of modern-day life for chil- 
dren may be comforted by the learnings 
that children acquire because of or in 
spite of that pace. The individual teacher 
probably needs to regulate his activities 
so that he has a balanced life, providing 
time for professional improvement as 
well as opportunities for hobbies and 
recreation along with the community en- 
deavors of his choice. 

This examination of the use of time 
has not attempted to approach the topic 
from a_ scientific viewpoint. One can 
read the quantitative reports of how 
teachers use their time from the nu- 
merous documented studies available. 
The approach here has been to raise cer- 
tain selected questions on the utilization 
of time and to explore possible solutions. 

To gain a rationale for the effective 
utilization of time in the present era 
requires an examination of the objectives 
and values we hold and of how we can 
best use the limited time available to 
us to help children and youth acquire 
those values more efficiently. Individual 
teachers probably need criteria within 
the framework of those values in order 
to arrive at decisions regarding teaching- 
learning methods to be used for the 
maximum development of themselves 
and their students. Last, but not least, 
we need to explore ways and means of 
freeing teachers from routine, time-con- 
suming tasks so that they may have the 
time to be creative teachers. Then they 
can live rich and wholesome lives that 
will be an inspiration to students grow- 
ing up in a fast-moving world in which 
time is but a fleeting element of life. 
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Goals can best be reached 
through skillful planning 
of opportunities. 


Mildred Ellisor 
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Ways of Working with Learners 


A MAJOR concern of public education 
in the United States is the maximum de- 
velopment of every child’s potentialities. 
Schools, as social institutions, are given 
the responsibility of providing opportu- 
nities for young people to acquire the 
understandings, skills, attitudes and ap- 
preciations which will insure intelligent 
and satisfying participation in school, 
home and community life. In a demo- 
cratic society, it is important that every 
citizen realize his capacities, learn to live 
harmoniously with others, and accept his 
civic responsibilities. 

A highly technical, specialized, and 
rapidly changing world has caused life 
in the United States to become increas- 
ingly complex. The school program de- 
signed to meet the needs of today’s 
youth will of necessity be different from 
that provided a few decades ago. New 
understandings, skills and attitudes are 
required for effective living in today’s 
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world and in the world of tomorrow. 
Our country needs citizens who can read 
but who think as they read, who speak 
correctly and take part in group discus- 
sions intelligently, and who make de- 
cisions based on careful weighing of 
evidence. 

Each school system has its objectives 
and instructional program which serve 
to direct pupil growth and therefore de- 
términe what kinds of learning opportu- 
nities will be provided. The curriculum 
organization and the ways of working 
depend upon what the school expects to 
do for the pupils who attend. 

There is no one ideal way of working 
with learners. The best way probably 
includes a combination of many ways, 
each used.when it seems to be most ef- 
fective for a particular individual or 
group of children to achieve a given 
purpose. The increasing knowledge of 
child growth and development, condi- 
tions and trends in contemporary life, 
and accepted purposes provides guides 
in determining the learning opportuni- 
ties made available. Learning is im- 
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proved when teachers identify major 
purposes in their work and seek to de- 
termine the extent to which these pur- 
poses are being achieved. These pur- 
poses, as identified by a well-known edu- 
cator,! may include helping the student 
to: (a) acquire an understanding of him- 
self, (b) acquire an understanding of the 
world in which he lives, (c) develop 
adequate patterns of behavior, (d) de- 
velop a set of defensible goals, (e) de- 
velop adequate techniques and compe- 
tencies needed to achieve these goals, 
(f) develop proficiency in critical think- 
ing, and (g) gain competency in evalu- 
ating self-identified goals. 

A significant factor in determining the 
kind and quality of learning that takes 
place in the classroom is the teacher. 
New buildings, more and better instruc- 
tional materials, and more special serv- 
ices will not necessarily result in better 
learning experiences for young people. 
An effective teacher believes that all stu- 
dents have worth and dignity. He has a 
genuine respect for them as individuals, 
and they know it. Patience with and 
sympathetic understanding of boys and 
girls, a sincere interest in their welfare, 
a mature and well-adjusted personality, 
a cheerful outlook, and _ professional 
competence are esséntial qualities for 
the teacher. He must also have some 
understanding of what is important to be 
learned. He must also know much about 
the background and readiness for learn- 
ing of each pupil and how he feels about 
himself and others. 

The classroom environment, includ- 
ing the physical, intellectual, emotional, 

1 This statement of purposes is adapted from 
an article, “The Role of College Teaching,” 
by Truman M. Pierce, dean of the School of 
Education, Auburn University, Auburn, Ala- 
bama, in a bulletin Preparing College Teachers. 


This bulletin was published by The University 
of Kentucky and The Southern Regional Board. 
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and social aspects, plays an important 
role in determining the quality of learn- 
ing opportunities provided for young 
people. It is important that pupils live 
and work in a classroom that is attrac- 
tive, functional, stimulating, and has a 
friendly work atmosphere that makes 
possible the achievement of accepted 
purposes. The learner must feel accepted 
and free to examine new ideas and as- 
sume responsibility in making decisions 
and to do his part in carrying forward 
the program of work. 

If the school is to offer each student 
the opportunity for maximum develop- 
ment of his abilities, the program of 
work and the practices and procedures 
used must be those most effective for 
each individual. The best kind ot learn- 
ing goes on when rich and varied ex- 
periences are provided, when there is 
opportunity to engage in_ reflective 
thought and problem-solving, when em- 
phasis is placed on pupil participation 
in planning, executing and evaluating 
the work, and experiences are provided 
for creativeness, self-direction, and crit- 
ical thinking. 


Varied Approaches Useful 


Studies have shown that older and 
more modern ways of working are about 
equally effective in teaching subject 
matter. However, an approach that in- 
cludes pupil-participation activities will 
provide opportunity for the develop- 
ment of many kinds of desirable be- 
havior in addition to subject matter 
learnings. The pattern of organizing a 
class for learning selected by a teacher 
is directly related to the goals desired. 
If the teacher interprets the needs of 
the pupils as concerned mainly with aca- 
demic achievement he will have a more 
rigidly organized class. If the goals in- 
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clude also social and emotional growth 
of young people, a more flexible class- 
room organization will be provided. The 
class may be organized around three 
kinds of activities: total group activities, 
small group activities, and individual 
work. 

There are many types of activities 
which may be more effective and eco- 
nomical of time for both students and 
teacher with the class working together 
as a whole. Some of these are the fol- 
lowing: 

Exploration of possible areas for study 

Introduction of new topics or problems 
for study where purposes and ways of work- 
ing are determined 

Planning regarding learning activities and 
methods of study 
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Various approaches can be used in sharing information and ideas. 


Explanations needed for understanding of 
concepts or a new process 

Class discussions of issues where pertinent 
ideas may be examined and different posi- 
tions presented or defended and where gen- 
eralizations, understandings and apprecia- 
tions may be developed 

Summarizing what has been learned and 
helping students in evaluating what is im- 
portant, which summaries may be made by 
the teacher to help clarify the discussion or 
by individual pupils or small groups and 
presented to the class 

Activities for enrichment purposes 

Evaluation of knowledge learned, skills 
mastered, and appreciations and attitudes 
developed 

Sharing small group study with the class, 
using various ways of sharing the informa- 
tion and ideas of the subgroups with the 
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total group such as through panels, debates, 
symposiums, forums, exhibits, dramatic pres- 
entations, and creative writing. 

The teacher's problem is to plan for 
the wide range of differences among 
pupils in the particular class with which 
he is working. Experimentation and re- 
search have emphasized grouping with- 
in the class as a way of improving the 
learning and meeting the individual 
needs of its members. There is little evi- 
dence that indicates the best approach 
to this class grouping. Different pur- 
poses and different situations will re- 
quire different procedures. There is 
nothing magical about groups; they do 
not necessarily provide better learning 
and should be used as a means to an 
end and not an end in itself. Small 
groups may be formed to achieve such 
purposes as these: 

Handling classroom routines and house- 
keeping duties 


Grouping should provide for 
individual needs. 
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Group research and more detailed study 
of concepts, ideas and problems 

Improving human relations and helping 
pupils in their social education, giving op- 
portunity to work on a common task and 
develop skills of cooperative planning, and 
respect for each other’s ideas and feelings 

Providing more and varied opportunity 
for each person to participate 

Giving students an opportunity to pursue 
special interests 

Providing for additional practice in de- 
veloping skills 

Gathering and organizing data pertinent 
to the solution of a problem 

Permitting the teacher to work with a 
small group of a narrower range of ability 
or achievement to give more specialized 
instruction. 

Some general principles that may 
serve as a guide in grouping children 
for instruction may include: 


Grouping should be flexible and specif- 
ically suited to established purposes. 

Groups should provide for meeting in- 
dividual needs and interests of: boys and 
girls. 

Grouping may be of two general types— 
interest or self-choice group, and grouping 
in terms of level of achievement or particular 
need in a subject. 

Grouping should provide opportunity for 
the child to gain a satisfactory balance be- 
tween his personal growth needs and his 
needs for systematic sequential instructional 
skills. 

The size of groups should be determined 
by the purpose and nature of the activity, 
by the number of children who have a need 
for the particular skill or who have a real 
interest in the activity, by the number the 
teacher can satisfactorily guide, and by the 
age and maturity of the pupils. 

Grouping in skills should be made on the 
basis of continuous study and evaluation of 
children’s needs and progress. 

A child should be in a group where he 
will have a possibility of some success and 
at the same time there must be a challenge. 
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Organizing for learning is directly related to goals. 


Grouping can be more effective when ade- 
quate records are kept and used. 


Opportunities for Learning 


Good planning will also make provi- 
sion for students to do some individual 
work. This may be pursuing individual 
interests through research, investigation 
and experimentation; some creative ac- 
tivity in writing, music or art; or it may 
be a time for practice and drill appro- 
priate to individual needs and of a type 
that will provide depth and _ variety. 
There should be some time which the 
teacher devotes to helping individuals 
with their problems and concerns. 


A good school day should provide op- 
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portunity for a pupil to have a variety 
of carefully chosen experiences and over 
a period of time a chance to participate 
in total class activities, small group work, 
and also pursue his individual concerns. 

Examples of the way four teachers 
have worked with groups of children 
to achieve purposes are given in the de- 
scriptions which follow. 


Poetry 


John Masefield’s “Sea Fever” captured 
the interest and imagination of a sixth 
grade group of children and led to a 
study of poetry. The children brought 


* Reported by Mrs. Ludie Williams, Living- 
ston, Alabama. 
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their favorite poems to share with the 
class and the teacher also shared some 
of hers. 

Many children enjoyed participation 
in creative dramatic activities based 
upon their poems. Some made shadow 
boxes and pictures suggested by the 
poetry. 

One day the pupils decided to try 
writing their own poems. The teacher 
read some poetry to the class and then 
talked about “picture” words. They 
spoke about colors and what these col- 
ors meant to them. The children grouped 
themselves by choice. There was an all- 
girl group, an all-boy group, and two 
mixed groups. Three of the groups chose 
a color as inspiration for their poem, 
while the fourth group chose sounds. 
With some assistance from the teacher 
each group took the individual expres- 
sions of the members and combined 
these into poems which were later pub- 
lished in the school paper. 


Study of Seeds 


A real and enriching learning experi- 
ence began when a second grader 
brought a coconut to school.* As the 
children examined and talked about the 
coconut, differences in opinion were ex- 
pressed about seeds. The teacher, rec- 
ognizing an opportunity for the children 
to discover and find out, thoughtfully 
guided them toward revealing what they 
already had observed, and toward ex- 
pressing what they would like to know 
about seeds. 

They wrote simple verses about seeds 
and with the help of the music teacher 
adapted these words to music. They also 
developed interpretative dances for 
mood music to portray rain, sunshine 

* Reported by Mrs. Jerry Franklin, Key West, 
Florida. 
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and wind. Through the use of many 
art media, and with the guidance of the 
art supervisor, they experienced many 
creative activities in both two and three 
dimensional work. They showed through 
their pictures and three dimensional 
objects the many things they had learned 
about seeds such as variety of size, color, 
texture, fruits, flowers, plants, and prod- 
ucts. 

As they continued to enjoy exploring 
the wonderful world of seeds they began 
to talk about ways they could share 
their experiences with other children. 
They decided they could present a story 
about seeds through dialogue, song and 
dance using the things they had written 
and created. This stimulating and en- 
riching experience offered many oppor- 
tunities for fundamental learning of 
basic skills and concepts through think- 
ing, observing, reading, writing, feeling, 
doing, and sharing. 


Use of Clay 


An elementary school purchased a 
ceramic kiln and provided clay.‘ Soon 
it became evident that almost every 
child handled this material freely and 
with few inhibitions. As each class 
worked with the clay, teachers noted 
that all children became very involved 
in the process—even those children who 
often interfered with the work of other 
children or those who were usually not 
willing to work and share as a member 
of the group. It seemed that every child 
had found a medium through which he 
could express himself. 

Good things seemed to happen to all 
the children as a result of their experi- 
ence with clay and especially good ef- 
fects were noted with some of the chil- 


‘Reported by Miss Jeanette Howard, Key 
West, Florida. 
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dren who had real adjustment problems. 
Several of the classroom teachers, with 
the assistance of the art supervisor, de- 
cided to find a way to give these chil- 
dren with adjustment problems further 
opportunity to explore the possibilities 
of clay. 

Extending the school day for two af- 
ternoons each week seemed feasible. 
This allowed an afternoon for the chil- 
dren in the primary grades and one for 
the children in the intermediate grades. 
Teachers volunteered to come with the 
children from their room to provide the 
individual help each child needed. The 
groups consisted of 10 to 15 children. 
One child replaced another as _ the 
teacher felt a child was ready to leave 
the group. The services of the art su- 
pervisor were available for these after- 
noons and the children were given every 
opportunity to explore the possibilities 
of the material with which they were 
working. 

In evaluating this extended experience 
in creativity the teachers and art super- 
visor believe the children grew in many 
ways—socially, mentally, physically and 
creatively through: (a) accepting re- 
sponsibility and working independently; 
(b) experiencing creative thinking and 
problem solving; (c) developing coor- 
dination of muscle and mind; (d) learn- 
ing to share—ideas, tools, material and 
space; (e) learning to care for and re- 
spect projects and material; and (f) 
learning the basic skills for working with 
the material. 


Algebra 


The teacher and students worked to- 
gether in a first-year Algebra class ° to 
provide a situation where each student 


* Reported by Miss Laura Newell, Auburn, 
Alabama. 
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had an opportunity to work according 
to his level of ability and achievement. 

In beginning algebra, many topics were 
studied, each related to the other. As a 
different topic was introduced, for ex- 
ample, the solution of linear equations 
and their applications for use, the class 
worked together as one group. During 
this period the basic understandings and 
procedures were introduced. After sev- 
eral days many of the students were 
ready to proceed with more advanced 
work, while others needed more instruc- 
tion in the basic understandings. At this 
point the class usually separated into 
two groups. Assignments were planned 
to take care of the needs of the groups. 
The work was planned so that one group 
could work independently as the teacher 
worked with the other group. The pro- 
cedure of conducting the class varied. 
The groups were flexible and changed 
as different topics were studied. At the 
end of a period of time the class came 
together as a total group for evaluation. 

The students welcomed this opportu- 
nity to work in these flexible groups. 
The more advanced students had an op- 
portunity to engage in many enrichment 
activities, while the others could improve 
their understanding of the topic studied. 

Each of these descriptions shows how 
a teacher has facilitated learning by 
planning and guiding activities related 
to acceptable educational goals. 

At the present time good teachers are 
using time, space, materials and people 
in many different ways as they provide 
learning opportunities for young people. 
However, there may be still better ways 
than are now being used. We need con- 
tinuing experimentation and projects de- 
signed to try new ideas in ways of pro- 
viding learning situations of richness, 
balance, variety and continuity. 
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Pauline A. O’Melia 


Plant Planning Affects Use 


of Instructional Materials 


Closely related 
are plant planning 
and availability of 


instructional materials. 


MATERIALS of instruction are usually 
regarded as second in importance only 
to teachers in the teaching-learning proc- 
ess. Improving facilities for the use of 
instructional materials becomes, then, a 
significant part of school planning and 
construction. Here, careful analysis of 
the problem and insightful planning in 
advance of construction can contribute 
as much toward the effective use of in- 
structional materials as can a substantial 
increase in funds for capital outlay. In 
some instances, an actual saving of 
money may be effected, while the facili- 
ties are greatly improved. Basic to the 
success of this procedure is a cooperative 
and creative approach to the study of the 
ways instructional materials are used in 
classrooms and the ways in which they 
might be used to improve both teaching 
and learning. This essential planning is 
shared fully by teachers and administra- 
tors working closely with the architect’s 
staff. 

Within the individual classroom, an 
inventory of student and teacher use of 
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various media will indicate some funda- 
mental considerations in the planning of 
classrooms. Teachers and administrators 
should then participate in open discus- 
sion of ways in which they envision the 
use of instructional materials, regardless 
of any difficulties in present or past situa- 
tions. Their ideas will give a basic list of 
suggestions for consideration for every 
classroom. A survey of developments in 
the field of communications may also in- 
dicate useful adaptations for the class- 
room. New inventions today may become 
commonplace during the life of the 
school plant. Later changes in a building 
are often so costly as to become prohibi- 
tive. Each suggestion, therefore, should 
be weighed carefully and _ discussed 
thoroughly. 

A meeting involving students, teachers, 
administrators and parents that en- 
courages “dreaming out loud” about 
classroom facilities can be rewarding. 
What is most wanted for the classroom 
laboratory by teachers may be some- 
thing that has escaped administrative 
consideration, or seemed _ insignificant 
from that viewpoint, although the pro- 
vision might be made easily, even 
economically. In such a meeting, one 


Pauline A. O’Melia is librarian, South Woods 
Junior High School, Syosset, New York. 
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student pointed out how convenient it 
would be if lightweight carts, like those 
used in grocery stores, were available to 
move sets of encyclopedias from room 
to room. The actual implementation of 
this suggestion came in a form that 
facilitated the movement of many types 
of materials within the school, even 
though the final choice was slightly dif- 
ferent from the original idea. 


A Check List for the Classroom 


Any school’s list of desirable classroom 
facilities to promote better use of instruc- 
tional materials should provide for the 
following: 

1. Adequate shelving for books that 
are kept in the classroom on both a tem- 
porary and a permanent basis. If the 
shelving is deep, 12 inches in most in- 
stances, it can serve many purposes. The 
clearance between shelves should be a 
minimum of 10 inches for greatest use- 
fulness. Wherever practicable, the over- 
all height of classroom shelving should be 
42 inches. This provides adequate space 
for three adjustable shelves and a coun- 
ter at a useful height. Shelving should 
be equipped with metal stripping and 
clips to make convenient the adjusting 
of space between shelves. 

An inviting seating arrangement in a 
corner of the classroom makes reading 
for information, for relaxation or for the 
pure joy of escape a natural part of every 
student’s day. Even crowded classrooms 
can usually find a place for two or three 
chairs chosen with the physical maturity 
of the students in mind. One Florida 
school succeeded in having a “reading 
corner’ in every room throughout the 
year, despite a doubling of the student 
population during the tourist season. 
Sometimes the furniture was new, more 
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often it was renewed by a cooperative 
P.T.A. committee, but always it was 
attractive and comfortable. One corner 
included two hassocks and a_ wicker 
rocker, another a small love seat, while 
a third even added decorative reading 
lamps to enhance the setting. A few cur- 
rent periodicals selected with care, some 
pamphlets related to a class project and 
placed on a low table can make this 
area an attention-getter for a roving eye 
and an added lure for the reluctant 
reader. Time for browsing here is im- 
portant, too, but the facilities are of 
prime importance. 

2. Listening equipment that can be 
used without disturbing other students. 
Time for listening-to-learn can usually 
be found by busy students as well as 
their teachers, if a record player or a 
tape recorder is a part of classroom 
equipment. This can be kept conveni- 
ently ready for use when a broad shelf 
with an electrical outlet is properly 
placed. Storage facilities for earphones 
close to the record player or tape re- 
corder minimize the disturbance to other 
students when the listeners set up their 
equipment. 

Similarly, radio facilities are installed 
so that the whole school may enjoy 
occasional programs, but a single class- 
room may tune in to a particular pro- 
gram if desirable. Whether radio is 
centrally controlled or whether individ- 
ual receivers are supplied to classrooms, 
it is important that tuning in or out be 
managed within each classroom. 

In this connection, thought should be 
given to the desirability of a school- 
wide intercommunication system that is 
supplemented by individual instruments 
in each area to provide privacy for 
teacher communication within the build- 
ing. Such instruments encourage direct 

(Continued on page 436) 
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Designed for thorough coverage of every cur- 
riculum area, The Book of Knowledge gives 
invaluable assistance in planning and develop- 
ing units of work. Because of its unique subject 
arrangement, many children can use the set 
simultaneously as they explore different aspects 
of the same problem. Because The Book of 
Knowledge has both an index and table of 
contents, it is unsurpassed in the teaching of 
index and reference skills and prepares students 
for standard reference tests. Continuously re- 
vised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge 
is THE encyclopedia for classroom and library 


use throughout the elementary grades. 












































* SCIENCE 


No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention 
to the child's level of comprehension. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unsurpassed as a resource in this field, The Book of 
Knowledge presents information required by courses 
of study in schools across the country so that 
it is of practical use in the unit method of teaching. 

MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
current approach to developmental mathematics 
than any other encyclopedia. Helpful articles 
for the teacher as well as stimulating information 
about the history of numbers and measurement 
enrich the whole math program. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book 
of Knowledge implements the whole health 
education and recreation program. 

MUSIC and ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating descriptions 
of musical compositions, The Book of 
Knowledge reinforces your music and art programs. 

LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias, 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program, 


tHE NEW soox oF KNOWLEDGE 
20 volumes—7910 pages—of enrichment material for 
classroom and library. Quick fact-finding cross 
index plus concise fact entries. 11,652 illustrations 
(1482 in color): big, dramatic bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and 238 maps. 
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calls to the centers involved when mate- 
rials from several sources are needed 
for a class. The quick verification of a 
statement through a call to the school’s 
information center or library, can often 
set a class discussion on a firmer footing 
so that an issue can more readily be dis- 
cussed while interest is high. 

3. Facilities for individual and group 
viewing. Just as filmstrips have long ago 
proved their value in classroom teach- 
ing, so they also have a role in the in- 
dividual’s plan for learning. Here again 
the generous provision and careful 
placing of electrical outlets can make 
the use of individual filmstrip viewers 
a natural, uncomplicated part of study 
and research. Such filmstrip viewers do 
not require a screen, can be operated 
very easily, and are inexpensive enough 
to make the provision of one or two for 
each class group practical. 

The increasingly important role of 
television as a record of history in the 
making and as an important added di- 
mension to classroom teaching under- 
scores the importance of planning for the 
use of this medium in the classrooms be- 
ing constructed today. Few screens are 
presently suitable for viewing by 25 
or 30 persons. Therefore more thought 
should be given to the placement of 
two or more screens at a proper height 
and with adequate diffusion of light 
for comfortable viewing. Once the size 
of the group and the probable amount 
of use of television facilities are deter- 
mined, both television and lighting en- 
gineers should be consulted for expert 
help in the selection, location, and 
manner of use of such equipment. Tele- 
vision facilities may be planned for 
only a certain percentage of the class- 
rooms in a given building, but a decision 
as to this should result through well- 
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informed discussions and with the advice 
of qualified consultants, not on the basis 
of individual enthusiasms or dislikes. 

The use of television and of filmstrip 
viewing in successful and _ enriching 
learning situations has underscored the 
unique role of the educational film. 
Therefore, recent developments in re- 
search indicating potential revolution- 
ary changes in the educational film in- 
dustry may well affect classrooms within 
the next few years. One suggestion is 
that the projector may become a perma- 
nent installation, no longer prohibitively 
expensive for individual classroom loca- 
tion. The picture and the sound may 
conceivably be supplied on separate car- 
tridges and slipped into their respective 
places without the problems attendant 
on threading, rewinding, etc. The time 
to consider provision of a suitable pro- 
jection surface in each classroom is dur- 
ing the initial planning so that the de- 
velopments of the future will be useful 
in the classroom built today. Should the 
inexpensive projector become a reality, 
there will then be fewer barriers to its 
extensive use. 

4. Adequate display areas and de- 
vices are important in utilizing instruc- 
tional materials effectively. It almost goes 
without saying that chalkboards and 
tackboards will be provided in every 
room in a school used for instructional 
purposes. Nevertheless, the all-important 
bulletin board is too often omitted, or 
its composition and placement are not 
carefully considered. Location should be 
a matter worked out in consultation with 
teachers; and composition should be an 
important contribution by the architect 
since new materials are being developed 
constantly. Pegboard has recently proved 
its value and adaptability for display of 
many types of exhibit materials. With a 
varied stock of accessories, the pegboard 
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can provide a hook or a useful shelf in 
a wide range of sizes. A panel or more 
of both pegboard and tackboard is es- 
sential in every classroom. 

To facilitate the study of maps and 
large charts and the display of pictures, 
a functional metal strip at two or more 
predetermined heights is highly desir- 
able for each classroom. The eye-level 
for viewing when seated and when 
standing suggests the proper height. Ad- 
justable hooks and clamps to insert easily 
in such a “moulding” should be provided 
in ample variety and supply. 

Whether or not the basic equipment 
here described is provided initially, it 
is of paramount importance to consider 
its probable use so that necessary wiring 
and wall-construction will not hinder the 
addition of any of this essential equip- 
ment at a later date. 

Most of this discussion deals with the 
individual classroom. The suggestions, 
however, apply equally to all classrooms 
from kindergarten through high school. 
Little has been said about the storage 
of equipment or instructional materials 
in the classroom, because the ideal situ- 
ation is, of course, a central location from 
which both the materials and the less 
frequently used pieces of equipment are 
readily available. Opaque projectors, 
powerful microscopes, extra individual 
filmstrip viewers, and replacements for 
temporarily disabled equipment should 
be centrally controlled and adminis- 
tered. 

Instructional materials available to all 
students and teachers and circulated 
throughout the building are usually best 
handled through one area where the 
school’s total resources are shown in a 
central index. To be functional, this is 
usually an alphabetically arranged card 
catalog. Here, in a generous sized labo- 
ratory-type center, recordings, books, 
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periodicals, newspapers, slides, filmstrips, 
charts, maps and pictures are properly 
housed and readily available. Here fac- 
ulty and students can come for imme- 
diate browsing, examination and com- 
parison of resources before selecting 
those to be borrowed for further study 
and use. Loans can be made for both 
class and home use, to individuals and 
to groups, as the need dictates. 

On the basis of the function it is to 
fill, this central resource begins to de- 
scribe itself. It should be centrally 
located within the building, particularly 
in relation to the classroom area. It 
should be acoustically treated to an 
even greater degree than classrooms 
because of the increased amount of use 
it receives and the kinds of activities 
conducted in it. It needs shelving for 
books, allowing at least 10 volumes per 
student in the school’s enrollment, with 
adequate consideration for the problems 
of oversize as well as conventional 
volumes. Shelving divided every 4 
inches, 13 and 17 inches in height cares 
for recordings, while suitable cases ac- 
commodate filmstrips and slides. Legal 
size files in ample number provide for 
an active, up-to-date source of current in- 
formation in clippings, pamphlets and 
pictures. Periodicals, both current and 
for a reasonable period of prior time 
are invitingly displayed, while easily 
accessible storage is available for signifi- 
cant periodicals over a five or ten year 
period as the curriculum of the school 
may suggest or need. Within the same 
central area, there are also appropriate 
storage facilities for maps, charts, posters 
and similar items. 

To make provision for use of all the 
resources available in the school, the 
principles that applied to consideration 
of facilities for classroom use of instruc- 
tional materials may need to be reviewed. 
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Here many comfortable chairs placed 
near bookshelves to invite reading and 
browsing are essential. Larger work 
surfaces where a variety of materials 
may be consulted, compared and studied 
at once, are provided by tables with 
matching chairs. The conventional table 
and chair arrangement characteristic of 
school libraries for 40 years has not 
proved its unique value. Observe care- 
fully the relaxed positions assumed by 
absorbed readers in any situation. 

Soundproof conference rooms should 
be provided to accommodate from six to 
eight persons for listening, for discussion. 
Control from a central point is made easy 
by the installation of glass partitions from 
a height of 42 inches to the ceiling. 
Adjacent should be a viewing room 
where film pre-views and _ discussion 
may take place with faculty or student 
groups. 

A somewhat secluded area for a pro- 
fessional library, apart from the usual 
traffic pattern, will encourage faculty 
members to take advantage of a limited, 
but uninterrupted opportunity to scan 
current professional material. Lounge- 
type furniture here is especially desir- 
able, while the whole materials center 
can be enhanced through the use of 
dividers. Planters and _ shelving can 
screen off the area designated for faculty 
collections. 

Since, in an area of this size and func- 
tion, wall space is of paramount impor- 
tance, whenever possible window areas 
should be concentrated in blocks and the 
lower sash placed as high as feasible, 
preferably no lower than 42 inches to 
provide functional shelving beneath. 

The suggestions given here only skim 
the surface of important considerations 
in planning for the improved use of 
instructional materials as a new building 
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is being planned. The urgent need for 
involving teachers and others in the 
basic planning and in reviewing present 
practices before making final decisions 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. Out 
of such “thinking together” sessions will 
come the understandings that make for 
successful new schools. In each area of 
instruction, it goes almost without say- 
ing, the advice and counsel of experts 
should be sought. Formerly, few school 
administrators built even one new school 
in a professional lifetime. Now, too many 
administrators are plagued and harassed 
by building problems so numerous that 
scant attention can be paid to any de- 
tail. Nevertheless, the generations to 
come will have their education improved 
or handicapped by the urgent decisions 
being made under terrific pressure to- 
day. It is imperative to plan and con- 
struct with vision and insight. 











Fascinating way to learn: “read” signs, 


make change in this block store . . . pay fares, 
ask train times at the block station. Children 
build instant, BIG settings for experiences in 
learning with hollow Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox. 
Interlocking—don’t tumble down! Durable as 
only America’s finest lumber can make them. 
Unit #4 above, $30 freight collect. Get full 
details for your teachers: Dept. L-460, R. H. 
Stone Products, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 
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The Importance 


of People 


Column Editor: Fred T. Wilhelms 





Silk Purses Out of Raw Silk 


“NOWADAYS, when I hear the term 
‘high standards, ” Howard Lane said re- 
cently, “I know it probably means more 
systematic rejection.” 

And we do almost seem to be in a 
national campaign for exclusiveness. It 
comes to a head at the college level. 
Something less than joy shows on the 
citizen’s face when he hears of huge col- 
lege enrollments just around the corner. 
Plain dismay greets the probable budget. 
State institutions search for legal ways 
to narrow the entry gates—with most of 
their faculties applauding each new suc- 
cess. Private institutions, freer to do as 
they like, make such claims for the stu- 
dents they finally admit that sometimes 
their faculties and facilities look a little 
shabby by comparison. 

The high schools and grade schools 
can't block out whole layers of the popu- 
lation, though, humanly enough, they 
sometimes sound as if they itch to. But 
they can manage an internal exclusive- 
ness, in classes and activities and general 
school life, which pretty effectively saves 
the special goodies for the insiders. 

Well, I’m not out to make all that look 
silly or nasty. It is a distressing thing 
at any level to have to teach the incom- 
petent, the shiftless, and the hostile. We 
do have to ensure rich opportunity for 
those who use it especially well. And it 
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is essential that colleges spend their re- 
sources on those who can and will do 
collegiate work. 

Still, there are some questions: Like, 
will a policy of exclusiveness get us 
enough highly developed people? We 
tend to act as if it will, as if letting more 
youngsters finish high school or enter 
college is just a kindness to them. At 
the same time, we worry about short- 
ages—of doctors, of teachers, of scien- 
tists, etc—and there may be a wee con- 
tradiction there. When we look ahead 
we see a society and an economy even 
more complex, even more dependent on 
technology. And we usually say there 
will be still less need for the untrained 
and a still greater demand for college 
graduates. 

It’s a tricky business, this forecasting 
of manpower needs, and I can’t pretend 
to have the answers. Yet I have a feel- 
ing in my bones that our society is 
going to miss becoming what it could 
be in just whatever degree we let po- 
tential ability go undeveloped. If that 
isn't true, if a narrow-gated educational 
policy will get us all the leaders and 
scholars and technicians we need, then 
maybe my concern is groundless. Maybe 
we can afford to be a little cavalier; 
maybe we should refuse to stoop to make 
silk purses out of anything that doesn’t 
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HELPING YOUR GIFTED CHILD, by Ruth Strang, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Introduction by Dr. Cyril William Woolcock, Principal, Hunter College High School 
























Authoritative guidance for all who wish to help exceptional children reach their full 
potential. How to help in developing the gifted child, how to recognize and deal 
with special problems: physical, social, emotional, intellectual. 5 appendices. 


References. Index. $4.50 


GUIDE KINDERGARTEN: Your Child’s Big Step 


by Minnie Perrin Berson 


LINES TO 


“In readable style, Mrs. Berson has given sound scientifically 
LEADERSHIP based guidance for teachers and parents in this most tre- 


mendous responsibility of adults—the enlightened rearing 


of young children.” Helen Heffernan, California State 





IN EDUCATION 


Department of Education. $3.50 








EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 


by H. G. Rickover, 
Vice Admiral, USN 


Admiral Rickover’s thought-provoking and controver- 


E. P. DUTTON 


sial plea for an upgrading of educational standards 
which will result in truly educated men and women 

throughout America, capable of dealing with the perplex- 300 Park Ave. Ss. 
ities of the atomic age. The new Dutton Everyman Paper- 
back includes Rickover’s testimony before Congress on his 


recent trip to Russia. Paperback: $1.45 Cloth: $3.50 


New York 10 


YOU CAN TEACH MUSIC A Handbook 
for the Classroom Teacher, by Paul Went- 
worth Mathews, Ed.D. New, revised edition 


N.Y. 


Completely current and even more valuable than ever, with a new chapter 
by Mary Jarman on the use of the piano in the classroom; new appendices 
of key signatures, keys and transposition; the fingering of melodic flutes and 
fifes; use of film music, songbooks, phonograph records; suggested reading. 
Many photographs. $3.75 


FUN WITH SHAPES IN SPACE, by Toni Hughes 


How to make three-dimensional objects, both useful and decorative, for home, school and 
community recreation. Including techniques of string construction in addition to other skills 
and materials. 60 diagrams and over 60 photographs of the author-artist’s own models. $5.95 
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look nice and silky right from the start. 

But suppose it turns out we need more 
silk purses than we get that way, what 
then? The old saying tells us we cant 
make them out of sows’ ears. What can 
we use? 

Let’s look at the Russians. They may 
be more worth studying in this particu- 
lar than in anything else they have done. 
When their great revolution was _ fin- 
ished, they had wiped out the old aris- 
tocracy, shot much of the intelligentsia, 
and liquidated the small middle class. 
As they launched their massive program 
of education, nearly all they had to work 
with were children of an ignorant pro- 
letariat, or peasant boys and girls reared 
in mud huts by illiterates. To an ortho- 
dox schoolmaster they must have looked 
like a prize collection of sows’ ears. But 
the event has proved that they weren't 
sows ears at all; they were only silk in 
a raw, hard-to-recognize form. They 
must have been, for out of their ranks 
have come the scholars and the scien- 
tists and technicians who are challeng- 
ing the Western World. 


A Search for Silk 


If I could qualify, I should like to 
be on the faculty of a college that de- 
liberately and experimentally set out to 
discover and develop outstanding talent 
from among the unprepossessing. I re- 
alize that we are not so hard pressed 
as the Russians were, because for three 
centuries we have been bringing up 
into the middle and upper classes mil- 
lions who, in less venturesome societies, 
would have ground out their lives in the 
lowest class. By doing so—and 
schools have been among the prime 
movers—we have tremendously enriched 
our store of ready human resources. 

Yet in that very act we have proved 
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that we have only begun, that there is 
a vast added store of human richness 
waiting to be brought up. We need it— 
need it so badly that it is folly not to 
make the visionary try. Our problem is 
not to ease the looming tax burden by 
selecting more cautiously. Our problem 
is to find ways of investing ever more 
daringly; to invest in every kind of abil- 
ity we need, searching it out wherever 
it may be. All experience has proved 
that the great investment will pay; bold 
bets on human beings always pay. 

But let’s get back to my new college: 
It will have extremely high standards; 
far higher than those of most of our 
universities where, despite all the talk, 
just reasonably able youngsters get along 
pretty well if they are socially and ver- 
bally developed. For we shall be seek- 
ing out the truly exceptional from a very 
large reservoir. 

That search will constitute our first 
great problem. The ordinary ways of 
looking won't identify the young men 
and women we are after. In fact, the 
ones we want may look very bad through 
the eyes of a typical admissions officer. 
For instance, their English won't be very 
attractive, at least as to polish; and fin- 
ish in English is an important college 
criterion—necessarily so, college being a 
wordy business. In addition to its real 
importance in intellectual matters, qual- 
ity of expression tends to be a major 
symptom of a much larger syndrome of 
social factors. Thus it is hard for a col- 
lege not to be blinded to real quality 
when speech and writing are poor. Per- 
haps we can learn to spot, underneath 
the crude sloppiness learned in rough 
homes and street corners, that naive 
strength and clarity which betoken a 
good mind. 

The admissions officer looks, again 
necessarily, for intelligence. He may not 
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AND HIS CURRICULUM 


Few other books in any field have so well deserved the continuing success 
of J. Murray Lee and Doris May Lee’s phenomenal “best seller” in the field 
of elementary education. First published in 1940, this book became an 
immediate success and is now regarded as a standard text. The new (Third) 
edition represents a substantial revision which incorporates the important 
developments in elementary education since the publication of the Second 
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tion than previously is given to the probable developments in elementary 
education, and many new halftones illustrating various classroom situa- 
tions have been introduced. There are also new tables and charts. 
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riculum, with attention to varying views on curriculum building and the 
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reporting to parents are clearly and concisely treated, and certain adminis- 
trative issues of special importance to the pre-service teacher are adequately 
covered. 
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see it in our students, for we know that 
the group-test I.Q.’s on their records are 
likely to be 15, 20, or even 30 points 
below their real ability (a difference big 
enough to make a bright lad look dull- 
average, or a genius just reasonably 
bright). Inevitably, the same sort of re- 
sult is registered on the test of academic 
aptitude which the college itself prob- 
ably uses. And so a second set of data 
adds to our inability to see real quality. 
Well administered individual tests would 
come closer to the real picture; and if 
we are serious about digging for genu- 
ine intelligence, we can find ways of 
assessing it—by inference from behavior 
in activities and on the job, for instance. 
But the assessment we need will never 
be so easy as the mass-administered half- 
hour. 

Above all, the admissions officer looks 
for grades. For a whole congeries of rea- 
sons they may be pretty bad. And so, 
by just about every standard we college 
people commonly apply, the very boys 
and girls I am talking about may look 
wholly unacceptable. To find them will 
take a whole new way of seeing. Diffi- 
cult; not impossible; I saw it being done 
in Pakistan’s Village AID, where per- 
ceptive leaders were picking and mobi- 
lizing youth of giant potential from a 
peasantry ignorant beyond your most 
dismal imagining (while the regular 
schools and colleges droned on compla- 
cently). I saw them using, in tests and 
in interviews, open-ended questions 
closely related to the boys’ own lives, 
the answers being rated not so much for 
correctness as for good sense and _ in- 
ventiveness and evidences of power. I 
saw them observing foot races and plow- 
ing, not for accomplished skill, but for 
what was revealed about the young per- 
son. 
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But suppose we have found the ones 
we want. Our troubles have only begun. 
For the factors which caused these 
youngsters to look bad (and, in all truth, 
to perform badly) by school standards 
will still be operating. Can we offset 
those factors? Can we create an environ- 
ment in which these young people will 
catch fire, so that four or five years from 
now they will stand up with the very 
best—so that, no matter how unorthodox 
our intermediate treatment, our final 
product will be no dilute compromise 
with quality? 

It will take years of bold experiment- 
ing. Initially, one must make _ one’s 
guesses, and bet on them. Let’s look at 
just a couple of variables. We know that, 
compared to the middle and upper 
classes, the lower-class family lives more 
for the present; plans less, sacrifices less 
for the future. This is just one aspect 
of a value system which the children 
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share. We can expect them to aim at 
present gratification; to be impatient 
about putting preparation in the bank 
toward some vague future. 

How can we change this? The ques- 
tion is pivotal. For without a civilized 
flair for thinking ahead, nobody can in- 
vest himself in the grueling processes 
of disciplined thought. Can we build a 
program which yields a high measure 
of immediate satisfaction and at the 
same time, little by little, shifts the em- 
phasis toward the future? I don't know 
the answer. 

But I do have a hunch that one big 
reason for a lack of future-orientation 
is the lower-class youngster’s pretty 
realistic appraisal that for him there isn't 
much future anyway. A middle-class 
youngster has real-life opportunities to 
see that people can move ahead. A 
slum youngster has a hard time believ- 
ing it, because the image of life as he 
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has seen it includes only the long, dusty 
stretch at one level. 

Years ago, when Burton studied sixth 
graders around Chicago's stockyards, he 
found that, typically, they had been only 
six blocks from home; and when he 
asked them to imagine the better part 
of Chicago, the highest they could go 
was to guess that it probably did not 
smell so! With TV and all, perhaps few 
are so isolated today; yet the low ceil- 
ing on the conception of life may not 
be atypical. Maybe the main reason a 
Russian slum boy in 1921 could release 
the energy to become a scholar was that 
suddenly life opened out before him. 
Things were going to be wonderful; ev- 
erybody was talking about it. 


A Value System 


Well, improving the conception might 
not be too tough. Moving upward is al- 
ways difficult, especially for minority 
groups, but try to think of a time or 
place when teachers could more truth- 
fully have sold exceptional young people 
on the opportunities before them. A 
clever faculty, not too much shackled 
by orthodoxy, might be able to build a 
new picture of life’s possibilities and 
goals. 

With the help of home economics, 
the practical arts, and consumer educa- 
tion, the picture could be tough-minded 
and realistic, even as the goals moved 
upward. With a good bit of community 
exploration—maybe 
could widen horizons. A year or so spent 
finding out how life is lived on planes 
of culture and dignity and grace could 
be a fine investment. 

Of course, what we are really talking 
about here is building up a youngster’s 
value system. On the record, colleges 
have not generally been very successful 


even _ travel—we 
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at this. But I believe a college could 
be if it really tried. 

A more academic example of the diffi- 
culties we shall face can be taken from 
the field of English. It will be impera- 
tive that our youngsters learn to speak 
and read and write—but above all to 
think—in the language needed to com- 
municate subtle and complex ideas with 
precision. 

Obviously, there will be the problem 
of their bad previous habits. But this 
will vanish swiftly if we solve the prob- 
lem of motivation. (A powerful mind 
learns language speedily if there is a 
drive to do so.) There will be a much 
worse problem of meagerness, the re- 
sult of poor background. They will need 
desperately what the liberal arts—per- 
haps literature above all else—have to 
offer. Yet they will initially reject all this 
because they do not see its relevance. 
We must move with them to very high 
levels of thought and expression. Yet we 
shall have to root everything down in 
what is plainly relevant and functional 
—this will take creative teaching. But it 
will not be impossible, if we are willing 
to substitute a massive effort for the 
usual mechanical routine dab of “Eng- 
lish A,” and cut loose our truly creative 
language arts and literature teachers to 
use unorthodox content and method. 

There will be many other problems. 
Perhaps the nicest of them all will be 
to build a campus environment which 
lets the unpolished feel comfortable 
enough to be themselves—and yet subtly 
challenges them to change. 

It’s of no use for me to try to tell how 
they will be solved—for nobody knows 
as yet. The main thing is to try. As we 
make the try we need to enlist the help 
of the very best social and behavioral 
scientists. Psychologists can help us to 

(Continued on page 458) 
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FOUR OUTSTANDING COLLEGE TEXTS 





EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 
IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


ROBERT MASON, University of Pittsburgh 


With current educational controversy 
as a basic theme, this new text locates 
competing proposals for educational 
policy in the framework of the history 
and philosophy of American education 
and shows their development up to the 
present. Dr. Mason then sets forth 
and analyzes the criticisms of the 
humanistic scholars, of the “new con- 
servatives”, and of religious leaders. 
He concludes with his own theory that 
critical intelligence must be the educa- 
tional ideal in a free society. 





SOCIETY AND EDUCATION 


ROBERT HAVIGHURST and BERNICE 
NEUGARTEN—both University of Chicago 


This popular text examines the inter- 
relationship between the role of the 
school in society and the social devel- 
opments of the child. It emphasizes 
the social influences that affect the 
child’s growth—the family, the peer 
group, and community agencies—and 
focuses on the teacher as a crucial per- 
son in the interaction of the child with 
his school and community. All func- 
tions of the school as a major agent 
for inducting the child into society 
are examined in detail. 











PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION 
ISRAEL SCHEFFLER, Harvard University 


A carefully selected anthology of read- 
ings which apply philosophical methods 
of analysis to educational issues. The 
book is oriented towards fundamental 
educational problems, rather than edu- 
cational doctrines, and includes works 
by numerous outstanding contempo- 
rary philosophers. Readings are di- 
vided into sections with each section 
preceded by an introduction explain- 
ing philosophical backgrounds, the 
problems of fusing philosophical meth- 
ods and educational concerns, and a 
brief listing of such methods. 





LOOKING AHEAD 
TO TEACHING 


DEOBOLD VAN DALEN and ROBERT BRITTELL 
—both University of Pittsburgh 


This recently published text presents 
a sufficiently comprehensive view of 
teaching to help students critically 
weigh the wisdom of entering the 
profession and to plan intelligently in 
terms of a lifetime career. The authors 
introduce the student to the totality 
of his professional responsibilities and 
supply him with information and sug- 
gestions that will be of immediate use- 
fulness. Throughout the book, pene- 
trating questions are included which 
he can use for self-evaluation. 





ALLYN AND BACON 





150 Tremont Street, Boston 11, Massachusetts 
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Cwuriculuny News 


THE current issue of the Newsletter 
of the Laboratory School Administrators 
Association (January 1960) reports on a 
variety of studies being conducted by 
member schools. An increase in experi- 
mentation seems to be a trend in these 
schools, editor Robert Ohm of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Laboratory School 
notes, although he calls attention to the 
absence of projects specifically in the 
field of teacher education. “A large area 
of unexplored territory exists between 
the right idea or significant conclusion 
and its eventual incorporation into im- 
proved practice,” Ohm points out, sug- 
gesting that how to bring practice and 
present knowledge together is “the 
proper domain” of the laboratory school. 

Actually the range of study projects 
reported by the schools is very broad, 
going much beyond a reliance on the 
older demonstration function. For ex- 
ample, the P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, reports that Arthur Combs and 
Dan Soper have been granted $40,000 
by the Office of Education for the be- 
ginning phase of what presumably could 
become a long-term longitudinal study 
of children’s self concepts. As reported 
in the Newsletter, this project will ex- 
plore the following questions: “(a) 
What is the relationship of a child’s per- 
ceptions of self and of his world to his 
current behavior and achievement in 
school? (b) Are changing perceptions 
of self and the world accompanied by 
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Column Editor: Paul R. Klohr 
Contributor: Alexander Frazier 





changes in behavior and achievement? 
(c) Can behavior and achievement be 
predicted from a knowledge of the 
child’s. perceptions of self and_ his 
world?” Here the significance of the 
problem is such that, given continued 
support and the maintenance of the 
present leadership, the outcome might 
well be as widely valuable as Olson’s 
work at the University of Michigan 
laboratory school. 

Similarly, another major area of ex- 
ploration has been brilliantly defined at 
the University Elementary School, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, under the guidance 
of Paul Torrance of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research. While much of the 
information about this project is being 
circulated through an exchange of fugi- 
tive mimeographed materials, what can 
be learned of its progress thus far would 
indicate that here is another example of a 
highly productive alliance between a 
laboratory school and an imaginative 
research specialist. 

At the University of Illinois, two proj- 
ects may be of particular interest. J. J. 
Gallagher and M. J. Aschner are the 
principal investigators in a study of the 
creative and analytic thinking of gifted 
children, which will attempt “to develop 
a classification system for the purpose of 
analyzing classroom verbal performance 
and to compare the performance of 
gifted children in the classroom with 
tests attempting to measure elements of 
creative thought.” The arithmetic proj- 
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The 18th Century design above is from the 
main Compass article in EB. Describing this, 
SCIENCE as well as the most advanced direction finders, 
more than 15,000 words are devoted to this 
: subject alone. This is but one example of the 
subject unexcelled science coverage that qualifies 
Encyclopaedia Britannica for use in today’s 
stepped-up science teaching programs. 


for every 





For nearly two centuries, Encyclopaedia Britannica has been an authorita- 
tive source for scientific information. Today, high schools and libraries which 
are putting greater emphasis on science find that EB is unequalled in provid- 
ing the background and the ‘‘news’’ of modern science. 

It is largely to keep up with the progress of science that Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is now revised at the astonishing rate of 4 million words per year. 
Traditionally, many of the articles have been, and are, written by researchers 
who are on the very frontiers of science. Many of these are Nobel Prize win- 
ners who interpret their theories and discoveries for the average reader at 
the high school level. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, 
Dept.340-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 
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ect under the direction of David A. 
Page is already widely reported. Here 
the effort is to develop a new curriculum 
in elementary school mathematics to- 
gether with ways to transmit the curricu- 
lum to other schools. Teachers from pub- 
lic schools as well as consultants from the 
University are involved in the project. 

The new Center for School Experi- 
mentation at The Ohio State University 
is also attempting to involve public 
school systems in cooperative research 
undertakings. At present, it is develop- 
ing such relationships for an explora- 
tion of problems of individualized read- 
ing in the primary grades, for a re-think- 
ing of the nature of primary social 
studies, for a review of the adequacy of 
the junior high school program. At Uni- 
versity School, which forms the base of 
the new Center, other studies include 
investigations of individual-group values, 
differences in boy-girl adjustment to 
school, and the development of an inte- 
grated four-year high school science pro- 
gram. 

Because of their access to campus re- 
sources, laboratory schools seem likely 
to become increasingly active in basic 
research as well as in experimental pro- 
gram development. 


THE initial appearance of 
Newsletter also brings information about 
research developments that should be of 
wide interest to ASCDers. Put out by 
the Cooperative Research Program of 
the Office of Education, the bulletin will 
be published several times a year. The 
tirst issue reviews the history of the pro- 
gram, which has granted $10,571,610 
to 234 projects since it began in 1956, 
not including 18 projects acted on in 
November 1959. 

As compared with its earlier rather 
precise definition of areas of research 


another 
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interest, the present basis of support is 
announced as follows: “The Coopera- 
tive Research Program is authorized to 
support research on a wide variety of 
problems related to education. Research 
proposals are invited from subject- 
matter specialists, psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, and all others working in the field 
of education and the behavioral sci- 
ences.” It may be worth noting also that 
the first of four criteria listed for use 
in evaluating research proposals is 
“significance of the problem for educa- 
tion.” 

Plans are under way to issue a series 
of monographs based primarily on re- 
search sponsored by the program. Avail- 
able at this time is a document prepared 
at the request of the Office of Education 
by Daniel E. Griffiths of Teachers Col- 
lege entitled Research in Educational 
Administration: An Appraisal and a 
Plan. Copies may be obtained from the 
Cooperative Research Branch without 
charge. 

NEW studies inaugurated by the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute for 
School Experimentation, according to its 
1959-1960 bulletin, include an explora- 
tion of considerations basic to the design 
of the curriculum, to be conducted by 
A. W. Foshay; a study designed to deter- 
mine how best to cultivate empathic 
qualities, by Mark Flapan; and a study to 
be directed by Florence Stratemeyer on 
preparing teachers for modern schools. 


OF possible interest to persons collect- 
ing curidsa from this period of free-for- 
all curriculum research is a workbook by 
Newton Hawley and Patrick Suppes, of 
Stanford University, entitled Geometry 
for Primary Grades: Book I. 

—ALEXANDER FRAZIER, director, Cen- 
ter for School Experimentation, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 
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Human Relations Training for Teachers 


ALTHOUGH there is some agreement 
that skills in human relations are crucial 
needs for educators, there is little agree- 
ment regarding how these skills are 
learned, improved and maintained by 
classroom teachers. One way to learn 
such skills has been suggested and pro- 
moted by the summer institutes at 
Bethel, Maine, organized by the National 
Training Laboratory. The work of this 
laboratory is well known and its worth 
to ASCD has been demonstrated in such 
instances as the “First Cooperative Cur- 
riculum Research Institute.” One re- 
search program has introduced human 
relations training for school administra- 
tors in an attempt to improve current 
educational practices. However, evalua- 
tive studies regarding the worth of labo- 
ratory training in human relations to the 
classroom teacher have not yet been com- 
pleted.” 

Such is our task. Involving some 60 


1See: Stuart Chase, The Bethel Story. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development, 1957; and Matthew B. 
Miles and Stephen Corey, “The First Co- 
operative Curriculum Research Institute,” in 
Research for Curriculum Improvement, 1957 
Yearbook, Washington, D. C.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, a 
department of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1957. 

* Vynce A. Hines and Hulda Grobman. “What 
Makes a Good Principal.” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals 40: 5-16, November 1956. 
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elementary classroom teachers of the 
Nashville City and Davidson County 
school systems, an effort is being made 
to evaluate the effectiveness of labora- 
tory training in human relations.’ These 
teachers have been divided into two 
groups: an experimental group and a 
control group. The experimental group, 
subdivided into two sections numbering 
12 and 13 teachers respectively, partici- 
pated in separate three-week workshops 
that were patterned after those of the 
National Training Laboratory. The re- 
maining 35 teachers form a control group 
that will make possible comparisons re- 
garding the worth of this kind of train- 
ing. All of these teachers have cooperated 
in supplying extensive attitude, person- 
ality and biographical data. They have 
permitted extensive observations of their 
classrooms, and they have maintained a 
comprehensive diary of their classroom 
activities. Specifically, all these data in- 
clude: 

1. Attitude and personality data—Pur- 
porting to inventory respectively atti- 
tudes towards pupils, towards teaching, 
and personality factors, all teachers were 
asked to complete the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory, the Teacher Opinion 


* This research is supported by the Coopera- 
tive Research Program, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Contract SAE 
8143. 
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Inventory, the Survey of Educational 
Leadership Practices, and the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Inventory. 

2. Biographical data—A biographical 
history blank was constructed and ad- 
ministered that asked a variety of ques- 
tions dealing with a teacher’s prepara- 
tion and experience in teaching, partici- 
pation in community and professional 
activities, job opportunities and prefer- 
ences, and open-ended questions related 
to situational job satisfaction. 
observations—Utilizing 
two relatively new techniques, the 
teacher's classroom was assessed with 
respect to social-emotional climate and 
the ability of pupils to work together 
in groups. Social-emotional climate in 
the classroom was assessed by use of the 
Observation Schedule and _ Record 
(OSCAR),* a behavioral rating card 
that inventories what children are ac- 
tually doing in a classroom at a given 
time, what the teacher is doing, and the 
extent and patterns of communication 
maintained between teachers and pupils. 
The ability of the pupils to plan and 
carry out a series of group tasks was 
assessed by means of the Russell Sage 
Social Relations Test.’ This is a_per- 
formance test developed to measure 
achievement of those objectives of edu- 
cation related to working together in 
groups that were developed at the 
President's Mid-Century Conference on 
Objectives of Education.® 


8. Classroom 


“Donald M. Medley and Harold E. Mitzel. 
“A Technique for Measuring Classroom Be- 
havior.” Journal of Educational Psychology, in 
press. 

*Dora E. Damrin. “The Russell Sage Social 
Relations Test: A Technique for Measuring the 
Group Problem Solving Skills in Elementary 
School Children.” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation 28: 85-99, September 1959. 

*Nolan C. Kearney. Elementary School Ob- 
jectives. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1953. 
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4. Diary of classroom activities—Fi- 
nally, all teachers kept a log of their own 
group activities during a one-week 
period. This was requested to supply 
some insight into the nature and fre- 
quency of group activities used by the 
classroom teachers, and offered anec- 
dotal material dealing with the teacher's 
perceptions of his classroom activities. 

All measurements will be obtained 
twice from each teacher of both the ex- 
perimental and control groups. The first 
collection of data took place prior to 
the training sessions, during the early 
part of the spring semester, 1959. The 
training sessions were then held during 
the summer of 1959. A calendar year 
after the first data were collected, the 
follow-up materials will be distributed 
and completed, and all the classroom 
observations repeated. Analyses of these 
data will make comparisons of change 
at different levels: the social-emotional 
climate of the classroom, the pupils’ and 
teachers’ classroom behavior, and the 
teachers’ attitudes, and self-descriptions. 
If the changes are significantly greater 
among the teachers who had the labo- 
ratory training in human relations, as 
compared with the teachers who did not 
have the training, evidence is available 
regarding the worth of the laboratory 
training. 

Additionally, this study should cast 
some light on a variety of other issues. 
For instance, can laboratory training in 
human relations change the teacher- 
pupil relationship? Do teachers, in fact, 
change attitudes and behavior as a re- 
sult of a three-week workshop in which 
there are many opportunities to develop 
understandings, skills, and practices in 
human relations? What effects on the 
pupils result from the teachers’ increased 
knowledge about human relations? Al- 
though the data are far from complete, 
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it is not too early to report some of the 
findings that are already apparent. These 
include: 

1. The variation between teachers 
and pupils in human relations skills in 
the classroom appears at least as great 
as the variation in pupil achievement in 
the commonly appraised subject areas. 
Human relations skills represent one of 
the traits on which individual differences 
are as great as any of the other skill 
areas. 

2. Human relations in the classroom 
are centrally dependent on the charac- 
teristics and skills of the 
teacher. Variation between teachers 
within the same school is almost as great 
as the variation between teachers in 
different schools in this respect. It is 
surprising that some teachers who seem 
to maintain the best human relations do 
so in a classroom next door to teachers 
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who maintain the least satisfactory hu- 
man relations. 

3. Use of group activities in the class- 
room that involves a pupil-teacher affec- 
tive relationship requires particular per- 
sonality and attitude characteristics of 
teachers. Age and teaching experience 
appear more important as factors in hu- 
man relations than do the amount or 
kind of academic training a person has 
received. 

4. The conclusion of others that the 
social-emotional climate of a classroom 
may be assessed in a reliable fashion 
by trained observers utilizing standard- 
ized procedures is reinforced by this 
study. This finding may well suggest 
that at most the problem of measuring 
teacher effectiveness may be close to 
solution. At the least, it suggests that 
observers working with elementary 
school teachers in widely different geo- 
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First book of a new primary 
program in the CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION SERIES. 
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HOw can a child be taught to listen with his 
whole mind—not just a grudging fragment of it? 


How can we start helping him put his ideas 
into speech, and later into writing, with clarity 
—and without self-consciousness? 


Practical answers to these questions are at 
hand in a new program planned to help children 
do good thinking as they listen, speak, and 
write. Marion Monroe, Ralph G. Nichols, and W. 
Cabell Greet are the authors; May Hill Arbuthnot 
contributes. to the Teacher's Edition of Book 
1/1 an article on using stories and poems with 
children. 


Write for a booklet of full-color sample pages— 
#761. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 ¢ Atlanta5 ¢ Dallas 2 ¢ Palo Alto ¢ Fair Lawn, N.d. 
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graphical locations and with schools hav- 
ing widely variant populations can 
utilize the same measuring instrument to 
obtain an index of teacher effectiveness. 


5. Laboratory training in human rela- 
tions need not be carried out in a geo- 
graphically remote location. Some con- 
cern has been voiced regarding the need 
for a cultural island in which to conduct 
this training. However, an analysis of 
reactions to training of these teachers 
who lived at home indicates feasibility of 
instituting training during regular colle- 
giate summer sessions. 

6. The performance of children on the 
Russell Sage Social Relations Test repre- 
sents a reliable performance measure of 
skill in planning and executing a prob- 
lem of working together in groups. 
Availability of a measure such as the 
Russell Sage Social Relations Test should 
encourage research and further investiga- 
tions into why some teachers are better 
able to teach such skills to their children 
than are other teachers. 

7. Teachers differ in the degree of 
profit gained from the laboratory, rang- 
ing from those who are largely confused 
and mystified by it, to numbers who dis- 
cover new, exciting, and hitherto unex- 
pected vistas offering almost unlimited 
promise. Preliminary analysis indicates 
considerable success in predicting the 
relative degree of learning different 
teachers are likely to achieve in such a 
workshop. 

8. Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, teachers who experienced the labo- 
ratory in human relations are finding 
their work as teachers somewhat easier, 
more relaxing, and more satisfying than 
previously. A considerable proportion of 
teachers indicate in self-reports that such 
training is helpful in their work. As a 
specific example of a newly developed 
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group responsibility, a number of the 
teachers report being able to leave their 
classrooms indefinitely without occur- 
rence of disorderly conduct by pupils. 

In summary, then, this study is felt to 
represent a forward step on several 
fronts: 

(a) In the measurement of teacher 
effectiveness in the areas of social-emo- 
tional climate of the classroom and the 
social skills of the children. 

(b) In the application of a method of 
learning which is expected to upgrade 
those teacher skills, and 

(c) In predicting which teachers have 
the personal resources rendering them 
likely to profit most from this sort of 
learning experience. 

In the future, application of these re- 
sults appears feasible at a number of 
levels. At one level, it might be desirable 
to introduce laboratory training in hu- 
man relations to appropriately selected 
future teachers during their college 
years. Concurrently, at another level, 
those educators who are interested in 
curriculum change in their school sys- 
tems might wish to start such programs 
by fostering teacher learning of human 
relations skills. Finally, the effectiveness 
of professional meetings and work and 
planning for groups of various sizes 
might be improved by the use of the 
techniques and methods perfected by 
laboratory training in human relations. 
The many applications of this kind of 
training to the educational world are 
almost endless and should result in bet- 
ter schools for a more truly democratic 
society. 


—NorMaNn D. Bowers, director, Fifth 
Year Program, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill; and Roserr S. Soar, as- 
sociate professor of psychology, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Cwurieulun 
Bulletin 


NOTE: The column editor was as- 
sisted this month by several colleagues 
at Indiana University who appraised 
materials in their respective fields: Leo 
Fay in reading, Robert Richey in air age 
education, Ingrid Strom in language arts, 
and Prevo Whitaker in science. 





Evansville School Corporation. Guide 
for Language Arts in the Secondary 
School: Remedial Reading and De- 
velopmental Reading. Evansville, In- 
diana: the School Corporation, 1959. 
Approximately 80 p. (No price indi- 
cated. ) 

Final writing of this guide was the 
work of a relatively small committee, 
but the elaborate study and preparation 
that went before was the combined co- 
operative effort of all the teachers of 
language arts in the secondary schools 
of Evansville. Administrators, supervi- 
sors and teachers worked together in 
numerous committees and workshops. 
This effort was capped by a two-week 
workshop involving 115 members repre- 
senting all grade levels and all aspects of 
the language arts. Thus, the procedure 
used in developing this bulletin appar- 
ently has resulted in its full acceptance 
by Evansville teachers. 

Potential users need to pay close at- 
tention to the subtitles, for the guide is 
primarily concerned with remedial read- 
ing and a language arts program for poor 
readers. Seven units for English I-A and 
II-A consider such topics as diagnosis of 
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Column Editor: Arthur Hoppe 
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reading difficulties, studying phonics, 
improving comprehension, reading rate 
and grammar. Six units for English IV-A 
stress reading for understanding, enjoy- 
ment, and appreciation. The course guide 
for developmental reading presents five 
units. Library instruction for grades 9-12 
is outlined, as well as composition and 
usage appropriate for grades 6-10 inclu- 
sive. It is assumed that the latter materi- 
als should have been mastered reason- 
ably well by students beginning their 
junior year in high school. Finally, a 
reading list, carefully graded (9-12), ap- 
pears at the end of the guide. 

That the bulletin is to be considered 
flexible and subject to change is evident 
from several explicit statements and 
from the generous allowance of space 
for criticisms and suggestions for im- 
provement in every section of the guide. 
Decidedly superior to most guides in 
over-all quality, this bulletin should be 
extremely useful for teachers working 
with immature readers in the secondary 
school. 


Houston Public Schools. Advanced 
Chemistry, Course of Study. Houston, 
Texas: the Schools, Summer 1958. 22 
p. (25 cents ) 

This is a brief bulletin prepared by 
Marcille Hollingsworth for use by teach- 
ers who plan to develop an advanced 
course in chemistry. It indicates how 
advanced content is related to that of 
general chemistry and how it may be 
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425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE @ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


WANTED: WAGONS AND SMALL FACT FINDERS 


Dear Friend: 


An offshoot of the trend in larger families is the boom in station wagon sales. 
Year after year, Detroit boosts its wagon quota, but the market in used 
station wagons continues “‘bullish’’—reflecting the short supply. 


After going from dealer to dealer—and walking past hundreds of sedans 
and convertibles to see a few used station wagons—a friend of mine was 
delighted to find an entire lot devoted exclusively to used station wagons. 


He was so enthused about this time-saving idea that he talked on and on. 

But as he talked I was thinking, ‘How like the difference in encyclopaedias.”’ 
Some try to “display” knowledge for all grades from the fourth through twelfth. 

Young fact-finders in the lower grades must pass paragraphs and pages 

of high school material to find portions written for them. But in BRITANNICA 

JUNIOR the entire “‘lot’’—all fifteen volumes—is devoted exclusively to the needs 

of elementary school children. Time is saved for both teacher and student, 

the search for facts is more rewarding, and there is much more material 

for each elementary school grade. 


If you would like to have information prepared especially for educators 
and librarians, just send a postcard request to me, John R. Rowe, 
Department 371MC, address above. 

Sincerely, 


(Cone, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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expanded. The course presumes a back- 
ground including the beginning courses 
in chemistry, physics and mathematics; 
it presents materials and activities for 
a wide range of individual differences 
and a fine challenge for pupils talented 
in science. It is a valuable contribution 
in an area in which curriculum materials 
are somewhat scarce. 


Houston Public Schools. Advanced Phys- 
ics, Course of Study. Houston, Texas: 
the Schools, Fall 1958. 27 p. (30 cents ) 
This, too, is a brief bulletin prepared 

by Ernest R. Baker for use with carefully 
selected advanced students. Suggested 
prerequisites include “B” or better grades 
in Physics I and II, completion of Chem- 
istry I and Trigonometry, recommenda- 
tions by two previous math and science 
teachers and final selection by the 
teacher of the course. 

The course of study is very well or- 
ganized, contains bibliographic mate- 
rials, references to laboratory experi- 
ments, specific content, and teaching 
suggestions—all of high quality. In the 
area of advanced work in science, this 
bulletin gives very substantial assistance. 


Minneapolis Public Schools. A Guide to 
the Teaching of Reading, Listening, 
Viewing, Grades 7-12. Minneapolis: 
the Board of Education, 1959. 75 p. 
(Price not indicated. ) 

Here is a guide for which superlatives 
might be used without fear of exaggera- 
tion. It is a scholarly work which agrees 
quite uniformly with recommendations 
of the research studies in the English 
language arts. The background of this 
bulletin includes six years of preparation, 
two experimental editions, and contribu- 
tions from such authorities as Bernice 
Leary, Dora V. Smith, Donald E. Bird 
and Edgar Dale. 

The guide begins with a statement of 
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10 objectives of education adopted by 
the Minneapolis schools. This is followed 
by an introductory chapter which under- 
scores the importance of receiving ideas 
through reading, listening, and viewing, 
and emphasizes such concepts as: (a) 
all teachers share responsibilities in these 
matters, (b) wide differences in ability 
are to be expected among pupils, (c) 
such differences require differentiated 
assignments and materials, and (d) the 
teaching of these skills and related atti- 
tudes should be integrated with teaching 
the various subject fields in secondary 
school. 

The separate chapters on reading, 
listening and viewing follow the same 
general outline. Each begins with what 
the student should know in terms of 
basic concepts, desirable attitudes, and 
skills of the competent person. This is 
followed by special implications for the 
content fields, and then by planned 
learning experiences emphasizing the 
particular skill and including numerous 
brief reports of illustrative activities. 
Elaborate bibliographic materials con- 
clude each section. 

A few special items are unique for 
each skill. For viewing, there is a section 
on instructional film research. 

For listening, extra attention is paid 
to judging the effectiveness of a speaker, 
listening critically and responding imag- 
inatively. The chapter on reading has 
separate divisions on the developmental 
reading program, pupils with reading 
problems, and reading for personal satis- 
faction. 

Although the guide is devoid of illus- 
tration, paper of different color is used 
for each chapter and the general format 
is pleasing. The material is very well 
organized and would be enormously use- 
ful to beginners or veterans among teach- 
ers of all sorts who may be interested in 
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furthering the communication arts in 

secondary school. 

Syracuse, New York, City School Dis- 
trict. Aviation Units for the Primary 
Grades, (and) Aviation Units for the 
Intermediate Grades. Washington 6, 
D. C.: National Aviation Education 
Council, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
N. W., January 1959. 29 and 31 p. re- 
spectively. (50¢ each.) 

These two sets of units, including one 
for each grade, were developed by class- 
room teachers in Syracuse and used for 
more than three semesters. The National 
Aviation Education Council valued them 
so highly that it secured permission to 
duplicate and distribute the units widely. 
Various service clubs in the City of Syra- 
cuse assisted the project by providing 
scholarship aid to staff members who 
attended the Aviation Education Work- 
shops at the Plattsburgh State University 





People 
(Continued from page 445) 


understand motivational blocks—largely 
at the unconscious level—and what to 
do about them. Sociologists and cultural 
anthropologists can help us to under- 
stand backgrounds of mores and ideals, 
so that we can blend our work comfort- 
ably against theirs. But above all, we'll 
need to try and fail and adapt and try 
again. 

I guess you see, don’t you, that I’m 
not really talking about a few special in- 
stitutions—though I do think an experi- 
mental college would be worth a great 
deal. The problem in all institutions and 
at all levels is to learn to identify ability 
—no matter how it is hidden; and then 
to create an environment in which 
youngsters from many sorts of back- 
grounds can feel at home, get psycho- 
logically involved, and start the big 
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Teachers College, where the production 
of the units was accomplished. 

As we enter the Space Age, the interest 
of youngsters, indeed, their need to know 
and understand basic concepts of avia- 
tion is undeniably urgent. The relevancy 
of such units as these in the modern cur- 
riculum is easily established. 

Designed as a problems approach, 
each unit contains background knowl- 
edge and fundamental principles, activi- 
ties for pursuing the problems, materials 
and resources needed, and many refer- 
ences which are keyed to the elaborate 
bibliography at the end of each guide. 
Although the units make their major 
contribution in the area of science, they 
include specific suggestions for correla- 
tion with all the major subject fields in 
the elementary school program. 

—ARTHUR Hoppe, dssociate professor 
of education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 


push. Even small, half-intentional experi- 
ence has already shown that campus en- 
vironment can make a great difference; 
the downtown city colleges “pick up” 
thousands who would squirm in red- 
necked embarrassment on the kind of 
campus the movies portray. 

And the secret of it all is that we 
need to do only a tiny bit of the whole 
job. Get an able youngster just a start 
—a little taste of success—a toe in the 
door; and you release a vigor and en- 
ergy that can’t be stopped. He will do 
the rest. Those ignorant village boys 
picked by Pakistan’s Village AID get 
only a year’s training—a year of good 
food, civilized life, contact with ideas— 
and they are going out from there to 
change the face of their nation. 

—Frep T. WILHELMs, professor of edu- 
cation, San Francisco State College, Cali- 
fornia. 
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European vs. American Education 


Hibbing, Minnesota 
December 17, 1959 


Editor 
Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 

The past five years have probably pro- 
duced more references to the relative 
merits of European education vs. Amer- 
ican than the previous 50. Unfortunately, 
what we see in print, and hear via pub- 
lic speeches, radio and television, is 
contradictory, even highly controversial. 
Most American administrators who are 
eager to visit their European counter- 
parts and see representative schools, do 
not have such a privilege, since their 
jobs prevent them from being away dur- 
ing the winter when schools are in ses- 
sion. A lucky 20, however, had such an 
experience last winter when they were 
selected to participate in the first Ful- 
bright Seminar in Comparative Educa- 
tion. As a member of the group, my en- 
thusiasm ran high, for now (I thought) 
I would be able to see at firsthand how 
other countries deal with their prob- 
lems, perhaps gain new insights into 
solving some of our own and learn at 
last the real truth about European edu- 
cation. 

It was a naive assumption. True, I saw 
a lot and did get many impressions. But 
a more sophisticated outlook would have 
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prepared me for reality: the 20 who 
made up our group saw the same events 
in 20 different lights. I was often sur- 
prised in our “bull sessions” at other 
group members’ interpretation of com- 
mon experiences, and have been even 
more surprised at what I have seen in 
print since our return. And so the fable 
of the three blind men and the elephant 
seems more apropos than ever! 

In fact, it is only after firmly estab- 
lishing the point that anything I say 
is only one person’s opinion that I am 
willing to discuss my views of the Sem- 
inar. Seven weeks spent in three coun- 
tries did not produce an expert! 

I thoroughly enjoyed Arthur Foshay’s 
recent article (October 1959) on the 
changes that are being made in French 
education. I must admit, though, that I 
do not share his optimism about the 
speed with which those changes will be 
made. 

It is true that the French have re- 
cently extended their compulsory edu- 
cation law to age 16; but it is also true 
that this extension does not become ef- 
fective until this year’s entering first 
graders become 16. It is also true that 
exciting things are happening at the ex- 
perimental school at Sévrés and at some 
of the experimental classes in the Prov- 
inces. However, my own feeling was 
that Sévrés flourished as a monument to 
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The Teacher and School Administration 
JEFFERSON N. EASTMOND 


Brigham Young University 


An extensive treatment of the professional organization, legal structure, and administration 
of American education; with constructive suggestions for teachers and administrators within 
a helpful context of instructional and administrative relationships. 


@ American Education and its Professional Organizations 


The Legal Structure and Organization of American Education 


Persistent Problems in School Administration 


Pre-Service Considerations for Teachers 


@ In-Service Concerns of Teachers 


The Challenge 
@ Appendixes and Index 


The Teacher and School Administration offers constructive guidance for the noninstruc- 


tional duties of the teacher. 


522 pages © 1959 © $6.50 


Counseling, for Personal Adjustment 


In Schools and Colleges 
FRED McKINNEY 
University of Missouri 


A functional, case-oriented introduction to the field of counseling which concentrates on the 
basic principles and techniques common to all types of counseling, with special emphasis 
on the nature of personality structure and dynamics. 
@ “Pragmatic treatment of the basic principles and techniques employed in student 
counseling. Scientific knowledge of motivation, personality structure, and psycho-social 
theory are regarded as essential to successful counselor-client relationships.” From 
“Outstanding Educational Books of 1958” in the May, 1959 NEA Journal 
Sixty case studies in Counseling for Personal Adjustment illustrate professional 


counseling in an educational context. 


584 pages © 1958 © $6.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY © _ Boston 
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Madame Hatinguais, its founder, at least 
in part because she had the status of 
Inspector General; can someone without 
similar status in the centralized organiza- 
tion of France be similarly successful in 
maintaining the school and extending its 
influence? I thought her to be the most 
remarkable person we met in France, 
and I sincerely hope she lives a long, 
long time! 

It is also true that the national “leaving 
examination” has been discontinued at 
the end of the primary school. However, 
the French officials who met with us at 
the Sorbonne at the end of two weeks in 
Paris were unhappy with this change, 
and hoped to restore the examination. At 
a meeting of French education leaders, 
headed by M. Jacob, Inspector General 
of the Academie of Paris, the statement, 
“Forty percent of those who enter sec- 
ondary schools are ill prepared,” sounded 
very much like home! Unlike Dr. Foshay, 


I feel that it will take years to make 
much of a dent in the system that was 
established by Napoleon. 

Belgium, on the other hand, while still 
having a centralized organization was 
actively engaged at the top level in edu- 
cational change. Much was heard about 
“active” methods and “self-government,” 
a term for which there seems to be no 
equivalent in either French or Flemish, 
since the English term was used in the 
educational literature of both languages. 
It was interesting to me, however, that 
“democratizing” education was coming 
from the top down, as a decree! 

In Holland there were evidences on all 
sides of change in emphasis. The Dutch 
have a great many concerns and are in- 
dustriously seeking answers to their edu- 
cational problems. One of their concerns 
is the high mortality rate in education. 
Only about half of their children go on 
to any form of secondary education. 





Positions are now open for 








SUPERVISORS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


We have several interesting positions open for Supervisors of Teacher 
Education in Micronesia. These are jobs with challenge. They require 
initiative, imagination, patience, and a pioneering spirit. 


Our U. S. Government administers the islands of Micronesia under a 
United Nations Trusteeship agreement. The greatest need is for spe- 
cialists to help in the education of Micronesian teachers, to develop cur- 
ricula suitable to their needs and assist in production of curriculum ma- 
terials. 

You are equipped for this work if you have an M.A. with emphasis on 
supervision and curriculum development, and at least five years of profes- 
sional experience in elementary education. Minimum tour of duty is 


two years. 





For information, write to: 


Director of Personnel 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
Box 542, Agana, Guam 
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When asked what happens to the other 
half, the answer was, “They just get lost. 
Nobody knows.” 

This, of course, is an overstatement. 
They do go into the labor market but 
their formal education for the most part 
ceases, albeit there are extensive night 
school offerings at vocational schools. 
Some Dutch educators are taking a long 
look at our comprehensive high school as 
a means of salvaging some of this loss. 

The Dutch are also concerned with the 
rigor of their classical high schools. They 
estimate that an IQ of 120 is required for 
entrance; of the ten percent of the teen- 
age population who enter, only about five 
percent finally graduate. A modern lan- 
guage teacher in Haarlem made the 
statement, “The most refined torture 
system yet invented by civilized man is 
the Dutch High School!” 

At a final summary session with the 
Dutch educators we had met, one who 
had spent some time in our country said, 
“The constant fear of the Dutch teen- 
ager is that he will not be intelligent 
enough; the constant fear of the Amer- 
ican teen-ager is that he will not be 
popular enough!” 

To me, the most interesting facet of 
Dutch education was the change in em- 
phasis on teaching methods. They are 
intensely interested in methods that will 
give children training in how to think. 

Dalton and Montessori schools, with 
children working on some type of con- 
tract plan are very popular. We were 
told that World War II was responsible 
for this change. During the Occupation 
it was discovered that the best educated 
people in many instances were the first 
to cooperate with the Germans. As the 
Dutch looked critically at this phenom- 
enon, they decided that they were do- 
ing too good a job of training their chil- 
dren to follow directions! They needed 
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to devise an educational method that 
would produce more self-reliant and 
critically minded students. But since ex- 
aminations are omnipresent, many feel 
there is still too much emphasis on ac- 
quisition of facts at the expense of the 
interpretation of those facts. 


Impressions 


How can all these impressions be dis- 
tilled into ideas applicable for our 
schools? Again, the conclusions are sub- 
jective, but here they are: 

1. There may be a danger in making 
the teacher too secure. Is there perhaps a 
ratio between security and creativity? 
It is almost impossible for a teacher to 
inject any néw idea into the French sys- 
tem. Is there a real advantage in being 
a civil servant? 

2. The plan we saw in operation in 
Paris of sending a whole class to the 
mountains for a month of skiing and 
other outdoor activity along with regular 
class instruction seemed to be a delight- 
ful one. If we were willing, as the French 
are, to spend ten percent of our national 
income for education, we could finance 
such ventures in our crowded cities. 

3. University education in France 
costs very little. We have not done so 
well in our country in making higher 
education available to those of limited 
means. 

‘4, Our teacher shortage could be de- 
creased by adopting a plan we saw in 
action at teacher training institutions in 
France whereby the teachers in training 
were subsidized by the government in 
exchange for spending six years in the 
teaching profession. 

5. While emphasis on languages such 
as we saw in Holland is not as yet the 
vocational necessity with us that it is 
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with the Dutch, it is certainly essential 
to the improvement of international 
understanding and we would do well in 
this country to extend our foreign lan- 
guage offerings. 

6. The idea that keeps plaguing me, 
however, is the difference in interpreta- 
tion of the term “leadership” in western 
Europe and the United States. We often 
were told, when discussing the differ- 
ence in aims of education, that their aim 
was to give a classical education (with 
all that it entails) only to the most able 
students so that they might become 
“leaders” of their country. Unfortunately, 
we are getting more and more public 
pressure in this country for just this type 
of education. I fervently hope and _ be- 
lieve that we shall always be committed 
in this country to education for all chil- 
dren, the followers as well as the leaders. 
There is a story applicable here about 
an old goat who was trained in the 
Chicago stockyards to lead the cattle up 
to slaughter. Just before entering the 
slaughter house, a side door would open 


Comment 


Glencoe, Illinois 
January 26, 1960 


Editor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 


I am writing to you because of a 
book review which was carried in the 
November 1959 issue of the Journal. The 
book is Philo Pritzkau’s Dynamics of Cur- 
riculum Improvement, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959. 

We bought the book for our Glencoe 
Professional Library when it first came 
out and I sent Dr. Pritzkau a comment 
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for him, and he would go back for an- 
other group. Outsiders called him 
“Judas” but the workmen in the stock- 
yards called him “Leader.” 

The European Seminar has forced me 
to re-examine my concept of leadership 
in education and to do some soul-search- 
ing of my own into my concept of the 
function of education. Any system of 
education in any country is of necessity 
a reflection of the basic culture, the im- 
portant beliefs of its people. There are 
features of all the systems we visited 
which would, indeed, enhance our own. 
But would any American steeped in 
democratic traditions want to change our 
basic cultural pattern to conform to that 
of our European neighbors? 

Sincerely, 

Rachel Bodoh 

Director, Elementary 
Education 

Independent School Dis- 
trict No. 701 

Hibbing, Minnesota 


on a Review 


about it. I was favorably impressed with 
it and was interested to see that your 
reviewer approached it from quite a dif- 
ferent point of view than I and there- 
fore reached somewhat different conclu- 
sions. 

Perhaps you might be interested in 
my reactions to the book though they too 
are not necessarily a final judgment. 
Professional books strike readers differ- 
ently, depending on the backgrounds and 
experiences which are brought to them 
and what they look for. 

To me the book was novel in its ap- 
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proach. It deals with dynamics rather 
than mechanics or statistics. I warmed 
up to its significant handling of the in- 
ner values which are the soul of the 
curriculum in action. In my opinion the 
author used a fresh, creative approach 
in developing an organization which 
deals with basic ideas without becoming 
mired down in details. It gives the reader 
credit for bringing something to the 
book before he takes it up and yet keeps 
him comfortable by permitting him to 
“act within his limitations,” as one sec- 
tion puts it. For me the book was new 
and different for the very reasons your 
reviewer found it lacking. No doubt both 
viewpoints can be justified and this is 
why I am writing to present mine. 

Sincerely, 

John Sternig 

Public Schools 

Glencoe, Illinois 


Space 
(Continued from page 419) 


the wainscoting could be used as attrac- 
tive teaching spaces. Similar space on 
the walls of the cafeteria, auditorium, 
and other parts of the building could be 
used as teaching space. In Central Ele- 
mentary School in Albemarle, North 
Carolina, each room assumes responsi- 
bility for a section of the wall in the 
cafeteria for a display of art which serves 
not only as a teaching area but also does 
much to enhance the beauty and liva- 
bility of the cafeteria. Both teachers and 
children take pride in the art exhibits. 
Also, hanging in the halls are picture 
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frames for the children’s art work which 
is changed periodically. Beautiful art 
work done by the children adds much 
to a school building. 


The Task Ahead 


As we look at the task ahead in edu- 
cation, the problem of space utilization 
will not be lessened. Instead, with our 
increasing enrollment, more teachers 
must strive to find better ways of using 
present space. As we see how some crea- 
tive teachers are improving their class- 
rooms, it should inspire others to experi- 
ment and discover new ways of their 
own. Only through boldness and _per- 
sistence on the part of school personnel 
will the quality of education continue 
to improve. It is the hope of all, espe- 
cially the parents, that the challenge will 
be met in the most effective way possible. 
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Children’s Views of Themselves. Ira 
J. Gordon. 36 p. 75¢. 

How Good Is Our Kindergarten? Lor- 
raine Sherer and Special Committee 
on Kindergarten. 35 p. 75¢. 

Equipment and Supplies: Tested and 
Approved for Pre-School, School, 
Home. Committee on Equipment 
and Supplies. 93 p. $1.50. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Association for Childhood 
Education International, 3615 Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, N.W., 1959. 

Readers of Educational Leadership 
need no introduction to pamphlets pre- 
pared by ACEI. For many years these 
pamphlets have helped teachers and 
parents, and the appearance of new 
titles on the list is eagerly anticipated. 
Just at the close of 1959 three new ones 
appeared. These three differ quite mark- 
edly from one another in every way ex- 
cept in the high quality level which 
users of ACEI materials have learned to 
expect. 

Children’s Views of Themselves fol- 
lows the familiar procedure of using 
many examples of real children in intro- 
ducing the subject. This is followed by a 
scholarly (yet most readable) discussion 
of the way in which children form their 
self-concepts. The third chapter suggests 
ways in which adults can estimate chil- 
dren’s self-concepts: “Behavior can be 
viewed as language. It is a way a child 
has of telling us what’s on his mind, what 
is important to him and what's bothering 
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Column Editor: 
Elizabeth Z. Howard 


Contributor: 
Marie Kupres 





him” (p.17). Finally, the pamphlet con- 
cludes with some things that adults can 
do in dealing with children appro- 
priately, with regard for the self-con- 
cepts which children reveal to us. This 
final chapter should be a helpful one for 
teachers, even though it does not use the 
“cookbook” approach, or the tendency to 
apply recipes. Instead, it emphasizes the 
teachers own self-understanding, the 
need for realistic expectations and op- 
portunities for creativity, and the func- 
tion of “discipline” in the total classroom 
situation. 

In these days of great pressure to im- 
prove education, to raise the standards 
and quality of achievement, and to do 
creative jobs in school, we need books of 
this kind to strengthen our insights into 
the learners. We are convinced, many 
of us, that the way a child views both 
himself and his world determines in 
large measure the interpretations he will 
place on his experiences. We must, then, 
plan our learning activities in a way 
that takes into account these images. As 
Gladys Gardner Jenkins says in the fore- 
word of this pamphlet, “We know that a 
child’s picture of himself may color all 
his relationships in the classroom and 
his very ability to learn that which we 
want to teach.” Let us then, as teachers, 
give our attention to this aspect of teach- 
ing and learning. Children’s Views of 
Themselves can be an excellent starting 
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point for this kind of thinking about 
children and teaching. 

How Good Is Our Kindergarten? was 
prepared by a Special Committee on 
Kindergarten, in response to the ques- 
tions which are being asked all over the 
country by school people and _ parents 
alike. “We believe,” says the committee, 
“that our greatest service is to set guide 
lines for the education of five-year-olds. 
These guide lines describe good kinder- 
gartens, whose practices check with re- 
search pertaining to the growth, develop- 
ment and welfare of young children.” 

In its 35 pages, this pamphlet does an 
amazing job of treating most of the im- 
portant considerations related to kinder- 
garten: what it is, who goes to kinder- 
garten, the need for “induction” of chil- 
dren into kindergarten, the components 
of a good program, equipment and mate- 
rials, etc. Much of the content is given 
in the form of pertinent questions: 

How much individual and group guidance 
do five-year-olds require? 

Are children encouraged to ask questions, 
to seek answers, to observe, to discover, to 
test? 

Are children helped to become familiar 
with things they are likely to be afraid of? 

Does the kindergarten teacher have the 
opportunity of being a good kindergarten 
teacher? 

Some of these questions are answered 
by giving examples of good procedure, 
or by discussions of the related research 
findings; others are not really answered 
at all, but are simply raised as guide 
lines for what a good kindergarten 
should be. 

ACEI has long been in the forefront 
of the struggle for recognition of kinder- 
garten’s important place in the total edu- 
cational scheme. This booklet should 
serve as an instrument for promoting 
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such recognition, for convincing school 
boards and other community groups that 
kindergarten is indeed important. It 
should be helpful also to parents who 
want to know more about the raison 
detre of kindergarten and its role in the 
education of their children. And most of 
all, it may well serve as an evaluation 
instrument and a rich source of sugges- 
tions for kindergarten teachers, them- 
selves, as they seek to do a more effective 
job in their own classrooms. 

Equipment and Supplies is a valuable 
resource for elementary schools. ACEI 
has set up test centers in eight cities of 
the United States and Canada. At these 
centers the offerings of the various manu- 
facturers and dealers are tested in use 
with children and against specific cri- 
teria. Manufacturers have been known 
to change some of their products, as a 
result of suggestions made by the per- 
sonnel of these test centers. This bulletin, 
then, is the 1959 Revision of the ACEI 
list of equipment and supplies which 
have been thus tested and approved. 

The bulletin has four general sections: 
(a) Suggested equipment and supplies 
for a nursery school, a kindergarten, a 
primary classroom, and an intermediate 
classroom; (b) Classified lists of ap- 
proved equipment and supplies, includ- 
ing the name of the manufacturer or dis- 
tributor of each item and the age level 
for which it is most appropriate; (c) A 
section of illustrated commercial adver- 
tisements; and (d) A directory of manu- 
facturers and distributors. Surely such a 
bulletin should be a must in any ele- 
mentary school that has a budget (how- 
ever limited ) for the purchase of instruc- 
tional supplies. 

—Reviewed by Evizasetu Z. Howarn, 
instructor in education, University of 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Individualizing Your Reading Pro- 
gram. Jeannette Veatch. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 242 p. 


Returning from an observational ex- 
perience, a young beginning teacher 
noted that the teaching of arithmetic, 
music, and art had changed, but that 
reading was taught in the same way she 
had been taught. Her query, which is 
echoed by many experienced teachers 
who question ability-group methods, was 
“Haven't we learned anything new about 
teaching reading?” 

Miss Veatch says, “We have indeed. 
It is a pattern which fits a reading pro- 
gram to the exact needs of pupils. It 
individualizes reading.” (Preface, p. xii.) 

The book describes an individualized 
approach to reading in which children 
choose their own materials from a wide 
variety of children’s books, read at their 
own rate, and are taught skills as they 
need them. It tells of a daily instructional 
program, in which the role of the teacher 
is a constantly active one. She helps 
children individually, in small groups or 
the total group, as needs arise. The au- 
thor, in Part I, and the other educators 
whose articles are included in Part II 
of this book, see individualized reading 
as helping meet individual differences. 

Valuable information is provided for 
those who are seeking answers as to the 
merits of such a program, ways to begin 
and what materials to secure. Real con- 
cern, says Miss Veatch, is expressed by 
teachers as they start the program, for 
there are no manuals or carefully out- 
lined techniques to follow. It is fasci- 
nating to note how creative teachers 
have found ways to do the job, how 
satisfying it was for them and for chil- 
dren, and how unstereotyped are the rec- 
ords, how rich the reading, and how 
satisfactory the results. 
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For those interested in attempting an 
individualized approach, there are arti- 
cles to help administrators initiate such a 
program. There is evidence that the pro- 
gram is helpful for slow readers as well 
as for accelerated readers, and book lists 
aid in the selection of materials. 

Nancy Larrick’s research has shown 
that children’s interests change as society 
changes. Current children’s literature 
attempts to keep up with social changes, 
and as children choose materials from 
this broad literary field there is little of 
the limitation and restriction that often 
occur when only texts are used for basic 
reading instruction. 

What happens to children in the indi- 
vidualized reading program is, of course, 
of primary concern to teachers. Some 
articles in the book are specifically de- 
signed to help teachers at all grade levels 
in the elementary school. The author and 
others are delighted with the renewed 
interest in reading, the breadth of read- 
ing, and the amazing way individualized 
reading leads to exploration, discovery 
and reading in all content fields. Results 
indicate that children improve in their 
ability to do critical thinking, become 
more creative, and develop a_ positive 
attitude toward research. Above all, there 
is agreement that children read more 
outside the reading class itself and be- 
come convinced that books are wonder- 
ful things. 

Basic research is needed to really eva- 
luate the results of an individualized 
reading program. Action research cur- 
rently being advocated, however, ofters 
enough evidence to educators to enable 
them to begin such a program and help 
children and books meet happily and 
with success. 

—MarieE Kupres, director of elemen- 
tary education, Hammond Public 
Schools, Hammond, Indiana. 
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i Eligible for purchase under the National Defense Education Act (Public 
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education of the state. 


This is the only periodical devoted to the 
teaching of elementary science. Teachers of 
grades one through six should not miss its 
timely suggestions. In addition to useful arti- 
cles, the Elementary School Science Bulletin 
lists publications, audio-visual aids, and meet- 
ings of interest to elementary teachers. 


Three Subscription Plans: 
Individual Subscriptions — $1.00 per year 


Group Subscriptions —- 50c per year for 
five or more to the same address (mini- 


mum order $2.50) 


Bulk Subscriptions — 40c per year shipped 
for local re-distribution to teachers (mini- 
mum order $40.00) 


Contents of the Elementary School Science 


Bulletin include: 


e Articles on elementary science teach- 
ing problems grades 1-6 


@ How-to-do-it ideas 
® Lists of science books for children 
® References for teachers 


® Descriptions of new and low cost teach- 


ing material 
e Up-to-date science information 
® & issues a year; published September 


through April 


Order from: 


National Science Teachers Association 
A department of the National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


(Make checks payable to the National Science Teachers Association) 
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